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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE JEWS IN ARGOVIA — 


(SWITZERLAND). 
Collected from Public Documents in the Cantonal Archives. 
| By Dr. S. Weiv. | 


THe Jews of Switzerland have an historian of their own, Johann Ulrich, | 
_ pastor of the Frauenkirche at Zurich, who published, in the year 1770, 


‘A Collection of Jewish Facts and Excerpts, as they have occurred 
with this people in the 13th and following centuries, down to 1770,” 


which he had collected from ‘“‘ most authentic sources.” This historical 
work stamps its author as a liberal, humane, warm-hearted, and worthy 
son of the church. Many a Christian who boasts of his liberality, but 
hates. the Jews, and delivers himself in the Parliament and the councils’ 
of the nation of long tirades teeming with mock liberality, would blush 
were he to read the honest and unsophisticated words of Pastor Ulrich, — 


with which he treats the question, “ Whether a Christian government 


“can, without conscientious scruples, tolerate and protect the Jews in a 
Christian country.” —* In fact,” he asserts, “ is the miraculous preser- 
vation of this people a proof, which we cannot and dare not misappre-_ 


hend,.that Providence will have it preserved to the end of days?” 


About the first immigration of the Jews into Switzerland, he quotes a 
passage from Guler’s Chronicle, “ that already, after the siege of Jeru- 
salem, Jews have wandered as far as Rhaetia (Biindten).” 


| Tombstones still extant, and archival documents of 
that city, place this fact beyond every doubt ; and the historians speak 


of the “ synagogues,” which leads us to the conelneion that a large 
Jewish community must have existed there, | | 


In the thirteenth é¢entury a considerable number of Jews had settled 
In 1288, the Emperor Rudolf besieged that city, because 
they had expelled the Jews, under the pretence that the Jew Joeli had 
From that period down to the time 
when Napoleon (the Great) swayed the destinies of nations, no Jews are 

In an Urbario, dated Basle, 1290, we read a register of twenty houses 
belonging to Jewish inhabitants. There is also a “ Jewry-street,’” and 
the spot is still known where once the synagogue stood. Where the 
inhabitants of Basle of to-day recreate themselves by a walk on the 
public promenade, there was, centuries ago, the Jewish burial-ground:! 


not an unusual occurrence with the poor Jews, dead or alive, to be | 


trodden under foot of their Christian brethren, 
The Jewish tomb-stones were only removed within the last thirty 


years from the sconces which surround the city, where they had been, 


for nearly a whole century, used among the materials to protect the city 
walls.° A tomb-stone, with the inscription still slightly visible (I cannot 
distinctly call to mind the name and date it commemorates), is to be 
seen in the walls of the house on the Heuberg in which the celebrated 
Buxtorf lived, and where he has founded a private library. Here, also, 


_ we cannot find any traces of the Jews till after the French revolution in 


1789. The only exception made was the learned Rabbi Elias Bachur, 
who lived, with his family, as preceptor in the house of the Orientalist, 
Buxtorf, for seven years, which liberality brought the learned professor 
into serious broils with his townsmen. 

There were Jews in Winterthur, Mellingen, Bremgarten, Zofingen 
(from whence the ery of the Jews having poisoned the wells—1349— 
spread; other chroniclers say, from Iverton, a little town on the shores 


' My uncle, a 37> (a descendant of Aaron), who frequently visited me at Basle» 


could never be prevailed upon to walk in these grounds, because, among the Jews 
in the adjacent Alsatia, the traditional recollection had been preserved, that this 
spot was the Jewish burial-ground in ancient times. 


* The well-known and libera! author, Ochs, from Basle, wrote from Paris to his 


townsmen, and advised them to remove the stones from the walls, the living wit- | 


nesses which testify of the acts of Vandalism committed 


ne against the dead and the 
living. 


} 
| 


- numerous houses of religious orders, there were, from times immemorial, © 
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of the lake of Geneva) ; in Lucerne, Schaffhausen, Biel, Geneva, Cha- 
_ blay, Thonon, Evian, Vevay, and. Iverton. 


In the extensive and popu- 


tous canton of Argovia, this modern Goshen, viz., in Frauenfeld, 
_ Diefenhofen, Bischofszell, Urban, Steckburn, and in the vicinity of the 


great numbers of Jews. | 
From the year 1349 till within late years, the Jews had entirely dis- 


appeared from Switzerland. Only in the ancient earldom (Grafschaft ) 
of Baden, in the two villages of Endingen and Lengenau, did the Jews 


_ live undisturbed anterior to the thirteenth century, and this spot was the 
only asylum where they have found peace and rest down to the present 


| 


in the canton of Argovia, and in the vicinity of the little town of Baden 


(renowned for its warm spas), and of Brugg (the port of the Roman 
fortress Vindonissa*}, and the borough of Zurzach (well known from the 
three fairs held there during the year). 


‘The first letter of protection granted to the Jews, and which is still — 
extant, is dated from the year 1491. | 
they occupied in consequence thereof, lasted till the year 1803, when 
the ancient Aargau (the district on the Aar), which till then had been 
an integral part of Berne, together with the earldom of Baden, formed — 
itself into a canton, which roused the hope of the Jewish inhabitants of | 
being emancipated. 


This protection, and the position 


This hope would no doubt have become a reality 


but for the machinations of the ultra-orthodox among the Jews, who 


defeated the exertions of the noble-minded Marem, the then Parnas 


(president) of the Jewish community. 
There were Jews in Zurich before 1280, which can. be proved from | 


publie records. 


In the previous year, the Jews of Endingen and Lengenau were sub- 


_ jected to severe ill-treatment, during the disturbances which the peasants 
had stirred up against the central ,uvernment of Switzerland, when they 
Among the ill-treated Jews, the Parnas 

_ Marem, mentioned above, was most cruelly ill-used ; the rebels carried 


were robbed and plundered. 


him away with them, as a hostage, to Brugg. But only the lowest 
dregs of the populace—the mob—committed these outrages ; they were 


discountenanced by the better class of Christians, who sheltered the — 
i The aged Rabbi Raphael 


poor and persecuted Jews in their houses. 
Kis braved the assault of the ruthless and lawless horde in his own 


house, and his venerable appearance kept the storming rabble in - 


check. 


In memory of this severe trial a public fast was instituted, which is 


still kept on the first day of mim Sp every year. The Rabbi, though a 
strict and orthodox Jew—as, forty years ago, every Rabbi was——was a 


— 


man of sound understanding and a clear head, and yielded only to the 


solicitations and importunities of his congregation in sanctioning this 


fast; for he advanced, that it must be a matter of grave consideration 
to add new religious obligations to those already existing. 


This time, down to the regeneration of Argovia, which our ancestors 


designated the time of O%)) (protection), was sad and troublous for the 
_ Jews, since this nominal protection still left them open to petty oppres- 


sions and persecutions, and every Jew, even the poorest among them, 
had to pay six florins annually scot or protection-money. | 
The noble-minded disposition of men of standing und fortune, but 


particularly the honorary officers of congregations, anxiously sought to 


alleviate the sufferings of their poorer brethren. Among those charita- 


ble persons, the ‘“ Red Michael” deserves particularly to be mentioned, 
_whose noble and humane actions made him respected by every one, both 


Jews and Christians, and whose noble deportment and manly figure 


commanded attention from every one. His sons after him followed him 
in the office of president of the congregation, and likewise were the 
willing followers of his high-minded and noble-hearted example for the 
good of their brethren. His son Wolf was known and highly esteemed 
by many of the most distinguished members of the diplomatic body 
accredited to the confederate government of Switgerland; and to his 
bold and energetic character, and judicious interference, must be attri- 


* There is a village in the neighbourhood of Brugg called Windish, from the 


Roman Vindonissa. The ancient castle of Habsburg and Koenigsfeld, where the 
‘murdered Emperor Rudolf and Queen Agnes are buried, belong to it, 


These two villages are situated in the delightful valley of the Surb, 
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buted many a measure of relief which was enacted in favour of his 
brethren in faith. The above-named Marem, the warm-hearted friend 
of the poor, was also a worthy son of his worthy sire, who carried out, 
in the fullest sense of the word, the injunction of our Rabbies, 1'7") 
“ Let the poor be the inmates of thine house.” 

We must, however, not omit to mention a fact which redounds to the 
honour of the great Jewish philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, who 
interceded on behalf of his brethren in faith in Argovia, A law had 
been proposed by the barons of Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne (before 
the period when Argovia was formed into an independent canton), that 
the Jews in their territories should be subjected to the same restrictions 
as other Jews living in the different states of Germany, viz., that only 
the eldest son in a family should be allowed to marry. This Pharaonic 
law spread terror and dismay, and no means was left untried that could 
prevent this measure from passing into law. They appealed to the 
president and wardens of the Jews of Vienna, and prayed that they 
might employ their influence at the Austrian Court, or with the Swiss 
Embassy, who might successfully remonstrate with the Swiss authority. 


An answer was sent back from Vienna to the terror-stricken supplicants, — 


that that body possessed not that influence either at the Court or with 


the Swiss Embassy, nor did they know any one who possessed it; but 
the letter advised them to apply to a certain Moshe Dessau (this was 
the name by which the great Mendelssolin was familiarly known in 
Germany) in Berlin, who was above all the most likely person whose 
influence could prevail with the authorities in Switzerland, and deter 
them from passing this inhuman law. An appeal was sent to Men- 
delssohin, to which this Jewish philanthropist attended without delay. 
He forwarded a letter to the then warden-president of the congregation, 
Joseph Dreifuss, in which he enclosed an open letter to the celebrated 


—ecclesiastic, Lavater,! in Zurich, which they delivered. How effectually 
this Christian divine must have interceded on behalf of the brethren 


in faith of his Jewish correspondent, Mendelssohn, may be inferred 
from the fact that this projected law was never heard of afterwards. 
J must beseech the reader to go back with me to the year 1770, in 


order to relate a sad catastrophe which befell the two communities of — 


and Lengenau. ‘They were not as numerous then as they are 


now, and it happened that a great number of them returned one day— 
it was two days before the day of atonement—from a fair in a neigh- 
bouring town of the Grand Duchy of Baden. The boat in which they 
had embarked on the Rhine from Catelberg to Zurzach was overcrowded 
and upset, by which accident twenty-two other reports give the number 


at forty, men, most of them fathers of families, lost their lives. Sorrow 
and wailing entered the houses of the bereaved. -I have known an old 


matron of ninety-five years of age, who had often told me how by this sad 
catastrophe she had lost her husband, a son, and son-in-law. Most of 
the dead bodies were found, and interred on an island in the Rhine, 
near Coblenz, a town on the shore of that river. Every Sos: nay 
the relatives of the deceased, and others of these two communities, 
undertake a pious pilgrimage to the graves of the departed on this spot, 
and keep this day as a fast. | 


THE: FUGITIVE: 
A TRUE TALE. 
By Grace AGUILAR. 
(Concluded from page 218.) 


Night fell; the lovely southern night, with its silvery moonshine on the 
gleaming waters, its glistening stars appearing suspended in the upper air as 


globes of liquid light, with its fresh soft breezes, bearing such sweet scents | 
from the odoriferous shores, that a poet might have fancied angelic spirits 
were abroad, making the atmosphere luminous with their pure presence, and_ 


every breeze fragrant with their luscious breath. | | 
Inez sat upon the deck, a fugitive, and alone. She who, only the evening 


previous, had been the centre of a brilliant group, whose halls had sounded 


with the voice of revelry, the blithesome dance, whence aught of sorrow 
seemed so far away as to be but aname, not a reality. To us, looking back 


on the extraordinary fact of the most Catholic kingdoms being literally peo-. . 


pled with secret Jews, whose property and life might be sacrificed from one 
hour to another, it appears incomprehensible that security or happiness could 
ever have existed, and still more difficult to understand what secret fecling 
it was which thus bound them to a country where, acknowledged or dis- 
covered, Judaism was death, when there were other parts of the globe where 
they could be protected and received. Yet so it was, and there are still 
families in England to trace their descent from those who, like the Senora 


Benito, were compelicd to fly at an hour’s warning, saving little else than 
ale. | 


~ 


— 


RONICLE. 

who cared for all nature would still more care for her, and, when the spirit 

is at peace, how lightly is all of sorrow borne. | — 
The unusual stir in the harbour, which they reached about midnight, 

attracted the attention not only of Inez, but of the captain and crew. On 


stopping at the quay for passengers and ‘freight, he was told that the vessel 


must remain at anchor, no English ship being allowed to Jeave the harbour 
until it had received a visit from the officers of the Inquisition, in search of a 
female fugitive suspected of Judaism, who, having effectually disappeared 
from her home, was supposed to have taken refuge in some English vessel, 
the general receivers of heretics and unbelievers. oe 

“T halt not at anv man’s beck or bidding,” was the proud reply, “ England 
owns no inquisitorial supremacy. Had any such fugitive taken refuge in my 
ship, no power of the Inquisition, backed by the whole kingdom, should force 
me to give her up.” ‘i. | 

Time for reply or seizure there was none. Every sail spread at the word 
of command, and, almost bending beneath her weight of canvas, the gallant 
ship, with her right English-hearted crew, sped on to sea, — 

Inez had seen all, felt all; but though her heart beat quicker, no word or 
sign betrayed it. She saw the captain look hastily on her, and for a terrible 
moment she knew not whether the glance of discovery, for such it was, would 
be followed by her surrender or her safety. Hs words speedily reassured - 
her, and sent her to the betth provided for her comfort, with more care than 
for any other. passenger, with the grateful feeling that all of danger .was 
indeed at end. She was in England's keeping, and no Inquisition could work | 
her harm, | | 

Nor was it the mere excitement of misfortune which so endowed her with 
courage to endure. She retained not only firmness but liveliness throughout - 
the vovage ; and when recéived in England with the most hospitable kiad- 
ness by Julian’s friends, gaily consulted them on the best means of subsist- 


-ence—whether to take in plain work, or enter upon the business of fancy 


confectionery, for both of which her conventual education had well fitted 
her. And what with her .brilliant beauty, her sparkling wit, and readiness 
of repartee, ere two days had passed she had completely fascinated old and 
young: 3 | 

The evening of the third day Mr. Nunez’s. family had been engaged to _ 
spend witha friend living a few miles from London. On sending to state 
that a Portuguese lady staying with them would prevent their going, an en- 
treaty was instantly forwarded that she would accompany, them... 

“ What, go! and my whole wardrobe consists of this one dress?” was her 
laughing reply. ‘I shall bring shame on your fashionable reputation, my 
kind friends.” | | 

They assured her that dress was of little consequence, and, even if it were, 
she need not be alarmed, being more likely to bring them fame: by 
the fashion of her face, than shame by the plainness of her robe ; which, by 


the way, a rich black velvet, set off the dazzling clearness of her complexion 


more becomingly than the most carefully assorted garb. 

‘To the house of their friend, in consequence, they went ; and the beautiful 
stranger, with her broken English, sweetly-spoken Portuguese, and most 
romantic story, soon commanded universal attention. | 

‘Towards the middle of the evening a rapidly-approaching carriage, fol- 


— lowed by a thundering rap, announced the arrival ofsome new guest. 


“ That is Azavedo,” observed one; “1 know him by the sound of his 
four horses. A strange fancy that, always sporting a carriage and four, 
when in everything else he has no pretension whatever, Did you expect 


. him, Cordoza ’” he asked of his host. 


Some spirits would have sunk under a misfortune so sudden, so overwhelm- — 


ing in its details, but Inez rose above it. She had nothing to look to but 
her own resources; the few valuables she had secreted would, she knew, 
soon be exhausted, did she depend on them alone. She was going to a land 
where she knew not one, her only credentials being a letter hurriedly written 
by her cousin to one of his friends in London. Loneliness, privation, care, 
and even manual toil all awaited her, child as she had been of luxury and 
wealth, lavish as it was believed exhaustless; yet as she looked forth on the 
glorious night with her starlit dome, as she inhaled the sweet breath of a 
thousand flowers floating on the breeze, she knew she was not forsaken. He 


- 


* The reader is no doubt acquainted with the religious controversy carried on 
between Mendelssohn and Lavater, and its results; those who are unacquainted 
with it we refer to the collection of this correspondence, published by Dr. Heine- 
mann of Berlin. 


1 have seen and read the letter in question at the house of Joseph Dreifuss. 1 

offered a price for it, in order to become possessed of it, but was refused. After his 

death I inquired for the letter of his sons, and received the answer, that it had been 

burned with other papers of no value. 

= those days there were yet men in Israel who came to the rescue of their 
ted brethren in Switzerland. In our times the Jews of Switzerland are driven 


away like malefactors, and our influential men look on listlessiy. 


“ He said he might look in on his way to Epping,” was the reply. | 
“What a changed man he is,” said another ; ‘* I remember when he 
literally loathed society, and shrunk from beauty, male or female, as if it 

stung him by the contrast with himself.” | 
“ | have never heard him admire a woman yet though,” rejoined the first 
speaker. ] wonder if he will notice the beauty of to-night.” | 
" Azavedo entered as he spoke, and, after addressing his host and hostess, 
began an earnest conversation with a friend near them. | | 
A low musical laugh from the centre of a merry group at the opposite. end 
of the large drawing-room caused Azavedo suddenly so to start, with such 
an indescribable change of countenance, vs to impel the anxious query 
whether he were ill. He answered hurriedly in the negative, but his friend . 
perceiving his eye fixed on the group, eagerly entered on the story of the 
stranger, trom whom the laugh had come, inviting him to join the circle 
round her. Somewhat hesitatingly he did so. Inez, in compliance with the 
customs of her own country, still wore her veil, which, in answer to the 
inquiry of some one near her as to the different fashions of wearing it In 
Portugal, she had drawn so closely round her as to hide every feature. | 
* Tell her that it is not the custom of English ladies to wear veils,” 


whispered Azavedo to his hostess, in tones of such strong and most unusual 


excitement, that she looked at him asif in doubt of his identity. His hint was 
acted upon, however, and Inez, with winning courtesy, soon after laid aside 
her veil. | : 

~ Azavedo had become in some degree a man of the world, and it was well 
he was, or he might have found it difficult so to suppress inward emotion as 
to conceal it from those around him. He looked once more on the being 
who for four long years had in secret so occupied his heart, as ever to per- 
mit the entrance of another image, or the faintest thought of another love. 
She was there, not only yet more radiant in finished loveliness than when he 
had first bebeld her, but free, and of his own race and ereed. And so exqui- 
site were the feelings of the moment, that he feared to be introduced, lest ber 
first glance upon his face, if it revealed the horror that he believed it would, 
should sentence him to misery. | | 

That he had trembled needlessly was proved by his never leaving her side 
that evening. The lively spirits of the young stranger appeared, by some 
extraordinary species of mesmerism, to call forth the same from him ; and 
he conversed more brilliautly, more unreservedly, than he had ever before 
been known to do. 

Judah Azavedo pursued his journey to his country house, and Inex quietly 
fixed her residence with a Jewish family in London, and pursued her inten- 
tion of taking in plain work; giving uo more thought of her former affluence, 
save to wish that part had been saved for her boy, who, through the efforts 
of Padre José and Julian Alvarez, joined her about three weeks after her 
flight, bringing the information that every article belonging to ber had been 
seized and confiscated. | 

Twice a week, then three times, and at length every day, did Azavedo, on 
some pretence or other, visit the fair fugitive. Folks talked and wondered, 
but for once he heeded neither. But why prolong our tale, claimed as it is 
by truth, however it may read like fiction? Not six weeks after Inez lett 
Portugal, a fugitive for her very lite, she became the wife of Judah Azavedo, 
the richest Hebrew in London, and the possessor of a love as warm and un- 
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Reader, we will not blazon the simplicity of truth with the false colouring of 
romance. She did not love him, in the general acceptation of the term, and 
she told him so ; beseeching him to withdraw his offer, if his heart could not 
rest satisfied with the respect and gratitude which alone she felt. He 
thanked her for her candour, but the hand was not withdrawn, and they were 
married. Some biographers stop here, bidding the curious reader probe not 
too deeply into the history of wedded life. As regards our heroine, however, 
we shrink not from the probe. The romance ot love before marriage she 
might not have known, but its reality afterwards she made so manifest, even 
when disease, joined to other infirmities, so tried her husband as to render 
him fretful and irritable, that there are still iiving some to assert that never 


Azavedo. Her extraordinary beauty seemed invulnerable to age, for I have 


heard it said, that even in her coftin—and she lived to the full age of mortality 


—she retained it still. 


BIRTH OF A ROYAL PRINCE. 

Tue following form of prayer to Almighty God for the safe deliverance 
of Her Majesty, has been composed by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and 
ordered to be recited in the Synagogues of the United Congregations of 
the United Empire to-morrow (Sabbath). Psalm exxvii. preceding, and 
Psalm cl. foilowing the prayer. 

onda: conn pe Sy 

sms n> Ovr Lapy Queen VICTORIA, 


maa 
ALBERT, AON DY IAN ADIN 


YI by LBERT EDWARD PRINCE OF WALES, sey wo INN 


TRANSLATION. | 

Armicuty Gop, Lord of grace and mercy ! marvellous are Thy works ; too 
profound to be comprehended, too numerous to be told. Thou callest the 
generations from the begivning, and scttest the solitary in families. We 
appear before ‘T'hee with thanksgiving for Thy mercy, and for Thy goodness, 
which ‘Thou hast bestowed upon us, in assisting and relieving our gracious 
Sovereign Lady, Queen Vicroria, in the hour of her travail, so that she was 
safely delivered of a Prince. | 

Let ‘Thy. providence be on the Royal Matron, and her tender infant, and 
grant, according to Thy loving-kindness, that she nay recover her powers and 
regain her strength ; Shelter his life by Thy trust, and shield him under 
Thy wings. Let ‘hy beauty be upon him, and may he grow as an olive 
plant by the rivers of waters. | 

Shepherd of nations, through whom rulers govern! ‘Thou hast placed our 
Quceu Sovereign upon the royal throne of her ancestors. From the rising 
of the sun unto the setting thereof, myriads dwell under her sceptre, ins 
Huenced by the elevated examples of her domestic virtues ; extolling her 
laws, and delighting in the blessing of peace. — 

We also, ‘hy people and the flock of Thy pasture, beseech Thee to 
establish her throne as the moon—everlastingly. Prolong her life and that 
of her royal consort Prince Abert, who finds his joy in deeds of bene- 
volence, and furthers prosperity in the land. Shower down ‘Thy blessings 
~upon them, that they may reap in mercy that which they have sown in 
righteousness, and long rejoice together in the sheaves which their people 
bring along with them. 

All bountiful Lord! Thou who rememberest the virtues of the parents 


unto their children, bestow Thy blessing upon the youthful prince in whom | 
a future generation shall rejoice, the heir to the throne, Apert Epwagp, | 


Prince or WAxEs, together with all the royal scions. Pour out upon them 

Thy spirit, the spiritof knowledge and wisdom, of counsel and might, and 

let them, to au etermity, shine as the stars. Let also the royal family be 

compassed with favour as with a shield. 
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wavering as was ever felt by man. But did she—could she—return it? | 


219 


Be merciful, O Lord, unto us; let Thy countenance shine upon us ; infuse 
a spirit of brotherly love into every heart, and bring forth our judgment as 
the light and the noon-day. Hasten the approach of the days when Thou 
turnest the heart of the fathers to the children, and when all men shall 
unanimously call upon and worship Thee. In our days may Judah be saved, 
and Israel dwell in safety, and may the Redeemer come unto Zion. Amen. 


REMARKS ON THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
OF MRS. CHISHOLM. 
In the Brighton Herald of April 2nd, there appeared the following 


i article by a gentleman of our persuasion who is also an author of various 
was wife more tenderly affectionate, more devotedly faithful, than was Inez | 


— 


-ubpropitious. 


~ to the good opinion of others. 


works of utility. Those who affirm that we act with prejudice may 
learn from this article that an educated Jew does not withhold his admi- 


ration of the noble and the worthy of other religions. As in the case 


of Mrs. Chisholm, who is a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
full justice is done to her for her labours in the cause of humanity, 


And a reason given that her motives spring from high moral and intel- 


lectual qualifications :-— 

“The writer of this sketch invariably derives a peculiar pleasure in com- 
paring the brains of persons with good cerebral developments, as in them we 
discover the source of high intellectual attainments and of great: moral 
elevation ; and, therefore, as a synthetical study of the harmony existing 
between the character and the connate mental powers, may be presented the 


head of Mrs, Chisholm, which accounts alike for her intluence on others and 


for her philanthropy and practical sympathy. | ‘These qualities, so important 
iu themselves, originate in her powerful brain, under the energetic. stimu. 


dation of a moral seuse and great benevolence-—guided and enlightened by her 


massive intellectual powers, whose combined activity has rendered the 
cause she advocates stamped with the genius and clevation of her own 
individuality. | | 

“It was the late excellent Sir Charles Bell who said, ‘ ‘There are no accidents 
in Nature. And this is true, not only in the world without, but also in the 
conduct of men. ILence the idea of chance is in itself a miserable fallacy. 
Thus self-taught persons, who rise above the adverse circumstances of birth, 
do not owe their elevation to accident, but to.their natural powers of obser- 

“The cerebral philosopher could not have a tnore important organization 
to study than that of Mrs. Chisholm; for all her mental powérs are above | 
mediocrity. Placed any where she would have found materials for thought, 
and matured plans for the amelioration of those whose lot may bave been 
Ler sympathy. for the helplessness of childhood, and. the 
importance of ‘training them in the way they should go,’ 1s an inexhaustible 
source for keeping her energics in the cause she has engaged in, constantly 
active. And her great and powerful benevolence, under the direction of her 
noble intellect, must. be constantly urging her to rouse the working-classes 
to learn to be self-dependent; and to’eschew the workhouse or the gaol— 
places peopled, for the most part, by the improvident, the ignorant, and the 

“With her intellectual resources, she can never be at a loss in any 
exigency; and physical and moral suffering would always make her. reflect 
-on the surest means for their mitigation, and prevention in the future, And 
it may be affirmed that a mere inspection of her head will render it very 
evident that her reffectire facults have been well worked. It is to tins 


source and not to cunning (secretiveness), that she owes the tact and quick- 


ness of distinguishing those who would help themselves, if they had’ the 


‘opportunity, and those whose indolence and improvident habits would make 


them avoid even the effort to be seli-dependent. And as she would only select 
those who have the anti-pauper fecling, this. power of reading character is 
indeed invaluable. Thus, there is more than presumptive evidence of her 
vreat natural capacity, and that she bas studied human nature. in all its 

“ Like all who possess from the Creator a patent of nobility, she does not 
depend on her information to the ‘jargon of the schools’; but being endowed 
with what the poet calls ‘the spark of nature's fire, she is not likely to err 
in what her intellect. and moral attributes decide to be right. As. she does © 
hot permit her strong teelings to act merely with their impulsive instinets, 


she is not one who moves in leading strings, as if the world were to bea 


large kind of nursery. She thinks— she feels—she acts! and that always: 
from the highest motives. . Born with a brain much above the average size 
of even the sterner sex, she is doing a vast good in her day and generation ; 
and, with a sense of self-dependence, she is still the woman, not indifferent 
jut she would not sacrifice any principle or 
compromise any duty to obtain that opinion ; and she shows het best gra- 
titude to our common Father by using her powers for the benefit of her. 
species, 


Matpsrone, April 12th. —Although there are but one or two Jews 
living in the town, the Christians (to their honour be it spoken), have 
started a petition to be presented to the House of Lords for the removal 
of Jewish disabilities. It being in the eyes of Euglishmen a stain and 
disgrace on the statute book of this country. ‘The petition continues to 
be both respectably and most numerously signed. 

Srrinp Tweatere. — Prince Lloare’s musical farce of “ No Song no 


Supper,” and the. opera. of Rosina,” (Shield’s music), with Dibdin’s 


«“ (Juaker,” concluding with the * Invincibles,” have been played to full and 


. delighted audiences in the course of the week, justifying the heading of the 


bills with * English Opera and Musical Farce triumphant.” Miss Rebecea 
Isaacs in the characters of Margaretta and Itostna maintains her position as 


-~a correct and chaste Isnglish songstress, and has acquired additional popu- 


larity by the judicious manner in which she caters as directress. [In Steady 


the Quaker, Mr. Leffler is most happy, and is nightly encore/ in his charming 


been nightly rewarded with encores. 
| musically ‘and intellectually, they can find their tastes amply gratitied by a 


1 
i] 


style of giving the “ Lads of the Village.” Mr. Frazer's Solomon must be 
seen by the lovers of laughter. Perfect in all his characters, he is not the 
less so in this. “The Invincibles,” as we predicted, are making captives 
every night of delighted audiences, We doubt ee much if any militia 
regiment can compete with the Strand “ Inyincibles,” led on by commander- 
in-chief Isaacs. Of Mr. George Hodgson, as now the best representative of the 
genuine son of Erin, we can refer to what we have already advanced with 
respect to this gentleman. Miss Isaacs, Miss Featherstone, and others have 
‘l’o such as wish to spend their evenings 
visit to this pretty little theatre. We are glad to hear that other musical 
novelties are in preparation. | 
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buted many a measure of relief which was enacted in favour of his 


brethren in faith. The above-named Marem, the warm-hearted friend © 


of the poor, was also:a worthy son of his. worthy sire, who carried out, 
in the fullest sense of the word, the injunetion of our Rabbies, 17" 
Let the poor be the inmates of thine house.” 

We must, however, not omit to mention a fact which redounds to the 
honour of the great Jewish philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, who 
interceded on behalf of his brethren in faith in Argovia. A law had 


been proposed by the barons of Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne (before © 


the period when Argovia was formed into au independent canton), that 
‘the Jews in their territories should be subjected to the same restrictions 
as other Jews living in the different states of Germany, viz., that only 


the eldest son in a family should be allowed to marry. This Pharaonic | 


| 


| 


— 


law spread terror and dismay, and no means was left untried that could © 


prevent this measure from passing into law. They appealed to the 
president and wardens of the Jews of Vienna, and prayed that they 
might employ their influence at the Austrian Court, or with the Swiss 
Embassy, who might successfully ‘remonstiate with the Swiss authority. 
An answer was sent back from Vienna to the terror-stricken supplicants, 
that that body possessed not that influence either at the Court or with 
the Swiss Embassy, nor did they know any one who possessed it; but 
the letter advised them to apply to a certain Moshe Dessau (this was 
the name by which the great Mendelssohn was familiarly known in 


Germany) in Berlin, who. was above all the most likely person whose 


influence could prevail with the authorities in Switzerland, and deter 
them from passing this inhuman law. Ani appeal was sent to Men- 
delssohn, to which this Jewish philanthropist attended without delay. 
He forwarded a letter to the then warden-president of the congregation, 
Joseph Dreifuss, in which he enclosed an open letter to the celebrated 


ecclesiastic, Lavater,* in Zurich, which they delivered. How effectually 


this Christian divine must have interceded on behalf of the brethren 
in faith of his Jewish correspondent, Mendelssohn, may be inferred 
from the fact that this projected law was never heard of afterwards, — 


I must beseech the reader to go back with me to the year 1770, in 
order to relate a sad catastrophe which befell the two communities of 
Endingen and Lengenau. They were not as numerous then as they are 


now, aud it happened that a great number of them returned one day— 
it was two days before the day of atonement—from a fair in a neigh- 


- bouring town of the Grand Duchy of Baden. The boat in which they 


had embarked on the Rhine from Catelberg to Zurzach was overcrowded 
and upset, by which accident twenty-two other reports give the number 
at forty, men, most of them fathers of families, lost their lives. Sorrow 
and wailing entered the houses of the bereaved. I have known an old 
matron of ninety-five years of age, who had often told me how by this sad 


catastrophe she had lost her husbaud, a son, and son-in-law. Most of | 
the dead bodies were found, and interred on an island in the Rhine, 
near Coblenz, a town on the shore of that river. Every Sos nay 
the relatives of the deceased, and others of these two communities, 


undertake a pious pilgrimage to the graves of the departed on this spot, 
and keep this day asa fast. 


THE FUGITIVE. 
A TRUE TALE. 
By Grace AGuILAR. 
| (Concluded from page 213.) 
Night fell; the lovely southern night, with its silvery moonshine on the 


gleaming waters, its glistening stars appearing suspended in the upper air as’ 


globes of liquid light, with its fresh soft breezes, bearing such sweet scents 
trom the odoriferous shores, that a poet might have fancied angelic spirits 
were abroad, making the atmosphere luminous with their pure presence, and 
every breeze fragrant with their luscious breath. 

Inez sat upon the deck, a fugitive, and alone. She who, only the evening 


previous, had been the centre of a brilliant group, whose halls had sounded 


with the voice of revelry, the blithesome dance, whence aught of sorrow 
seemed so far away as to be but aname, not a reality. To us, looking back 


on the extraordinary fact of the most Catholic kingdoms being literally peo- | 


~~ with secret Jews, whose property and life might be sacrificed from one 
our to another, it appears incomprehensible that security or happiness could 
ever have existed, and still more difficult to understand what secret feeling 
it was which thus bound them to acountry where, acknowledged or dis- 


covered, Judaism was death, when there were other parts of the globe where — 


families in England to trace their descent from those who, like the Senora _ 


— were compelled to fly at an hour’s warning, saving little else than 
_ Some spirits would have sunk undera misfortune so. sudden, so overwhelm- 
ing in its details, but Inez rose above it. She had nothing to look to but 
her own resources ; the few valuables she had secreted would, she knew, 
soon be exhausted, did she depend on them alone. She was going to a land 


_ where she knew not one, her only credentials being a letter hurriedly written 


by her cousin to one of his friends in London. Loneliness, privation, care, 
and even manual toil all awaited her, child as she had been of luxury and 
wealth, lavish as it was believed exhaustless; yet as she looked forth on the 
glorious night with her starlit dome, as she inhaled the sweet breath of a 


thousand flowers floating on the breeze, she knew she was not forsaken. He 


‘ The reader is no doubt acquainted with the religious controversy carried on 
between Mendelssohn and Lavater, and its results; those who are unacquainted 
with it we refer to the collection of this correspondence, published by Dr. Heine- 
mann of Berlin. | 

1 have seen and read the letter in question at the house of Joseph Dreifuss. I 
offéred a.price for it, in order to become possessed of it, but was refused. After his 
death I inquired for the letter of his sons, and received the answer, that it had been 
burned with other papers of no value. 


In those days..there were yet men in Israei who.came to theemmecue of their 
afflicted brethren in Switzerland.. In our times the Jews of Switzegiand are driven | 
away like malefactars,.and.our induential men look on listlessly. 


four horses. 


round her. 
customs of her own country, still wore her veil, which, in answer to the | 
inquiry of some one near her as to the different fashions of wearing it in — 


who cared for all nature would still more care for her, and, when the spirit 
is at peace, how lightly is all of sorrow borne. | 
The unusual stir in the harbour, which they reached about midnight, 
attracted the attention not only of = 
ing at the-quay for passengers and freight, he was told that the vessel 
pr tr at cadiioes no English ship being allowed to leave the harbour 
until it had received a visit from the officers of the Inquisition, in search of a 
female fugitive suspected of Judaism, who, ee eee disappeared 
from her home, was supposed to have taken refuge in some English vessel, 
the general receivers of heretics and unbelievers. 3 
“T halt not at any man's beck or bidding,” was the proud reply, “ England 
owns no inquisitorial supremacy. Had any such fugitive taken refuge in my 


ship, no power of the Inquisition, backed by the whole kingdom, should force 
‘me to give her up.” 


Time for reply or seizure there was none. Every sail spread at the word 


of command, and, almost bending beneath her weight of canvas, the gallant — 


ship, with her right English-hearted crew, sped on to sea. _ 


Inez had seen all, felt all; but though her heart beat quicker, no word or 
sign betrayed it. She saw the captain look hastily on her, and for a terrible 


moment she knew not whether the glance of discovery, for such it was, would: 


be followed by her surrender or her safety. His words speedily reassured 


her, and sent her to the berth provided for her comfort, with more care than 


for any other passenger, with the grateful feeling that all of danger was 
indeed at end. She was in England's keeping, and no Inquisition could work 


her harm, 


Nor was it the mere excitement of misfortune which so endowed her with 
courage to endure. She retained not only firmness but liveliness throughout 


_ the voyage ; and when received in England with the most hospitable kind- 
ness by Julian’s friends, gaily consulted them on the best means of subsist- | 


ence—whether to take in plain work, or enter upon the business of fancy 


confectionery, for both of which her conventual education had well fitted — 
her. And what with her brilliant beauty, her sparkling wit, and readiness 


of repartee, ere two days had passed she had completely fascinated old and 
young. | | 


The evening of the third day Mr. Nunez’s family had been engaged to. 


spend with a friend living a few miles from London. On sending to state 
that a Portuguese lady staying with them would prevent their going, an en- 


_ treaty was instantly forwarded that she would accompany them, 
“ What, go! and my whole wardrobe consists of this one dress?” was her 


laughing reply. ‘I shall bring shame on your fashionable reputation, my 
kind friends.” ! | 
They assured her that dress was of little consequence, and, even if it were, 


she need not be alarmed, being more likely to bring them fame by | 
the fashion of her face, than shame by the plainness of her robe ; which, by 


the way, a rich black velvet, set off the dazzling clearness of her complexion 
more beco:ningly than the most carefully assorted garb. 


To the house of their friend, in consequence, they went ; and the beautiful | 


stranger, with her broken English, sweetly-spoken Portuguese, and most 


romantic story, soon commanded universal attention. | ae 
Towards the middle of the evening a rapidly-approaching carriage, fol- 


lowed by a thundering rap, announced the arrival of'some new guest. 


“ That. is Azavedo,” observed one; “I know him by the sound of his — 
: A strange fancy that, always sporting a carriage and four, 
- when in everything else he has no pretension whatever. Did you expect 


him, Cordoza ?” he asked of his host. | 
‘‘ He said he might look in on’ his way to Epping,” was the reply. 
‘“ What a changed man he is,” said another ; “1 remember when he 


_ literally loathed society, and shrunk from beauty, male or female, as if it 
. stung him by the contrast with himself.” 


“ T have never heard him admire a woman yet though,” rejoined the first 
speaker. ‘‘ I wonder if he will notice the beauty of to-night.” on 
Azavedo entered as he spoke, and, after addressing his host and hostess, 


_ began an earnest conversation with a friend near them. | 
A low musical laugh from the centre of a merry group at.the opposite end | 
of the large drawing-room caused Azavedo suddenly so to start, with such | 
-an indescribable change of countenance, as to impel the anxious query | 
whether he were ill. He answered hurriedly in the negative, but his friend 
perceiving his eye fixed on the group, eagerly entered on the story of the 


8 


stranger, from whom the laugh had come, inviting him to join the circle 
Somewhat hesitatingly he did so. Inez, in compliance with the 


Portugal, she had drawn so closely round her as to hide every feature. 
“Tell her that it is not the custom of English ladies to wear veils,” 


_ whispered Azavedo to his hostess, in tones of such strong and most unusual 

excitement, that she looked at him as if in doubt of his identity. His hint was’ 

acted upon, however, and Inez, with winning courtesy, soon after laid aside 
her veil. | | 


Azavedo had become in some degree a man of the world, and it was well 


_ he was, or he might have found it difficult so to suppress inward emotion as 


re conceal it from those around him. He looked once more on the bein 
they could be protected and received. Yet so it was, and there are still | 5 


who for four long years had in secret so occupied his heart, as never to per- 
mit the entrance of another image, or the faintest thought of another love. 
She was there, not only yet more radiant in finished loveliness than when he 
had first beheld her, but free, and of his own race and creed. And so exqui- 
site were the feelings of the moment, that he feared to be introduced, lest her 
first glance upon his face, if it revealed the horror that he believed it would, 
should sentence him to misery. | | 

That he had trembled needlessly was proved by his never leaving her side 
that evening, The lively spirits of the young stranger appeared, by some 
extraordinary species of mesmerism, to call forth the same from him ; and 
he conversed more brilliantly, more unreservedly, than he had ever before 
been known to do. | 

Judah Azavedo pursued his Journey to.his country house, and Inex quietly 
fixed her residence with a Jewish family in London, and pursued her inten- 


tion of taking in plain work; giving no more thought of her former affluence, 
save to wish that part had been saved for her boy, who, through the efforts: 


of Padre José and Julian Alvarez, joined her about three weeks after her 
flight, bringing the information that every article belonging to her had been 
seized and confiscated. | 

Twice a week, then three times, and at length every day, did Azavedo, on 


some pretence or other, visit the fair fugitive. Folks talked and wondered,. 


but for once he heeded neither. But why prolong our tale, claimed as it is 
by truth, however’it may read like fiction? Not six weeks after Inez left 


Portugal, a fugitive for her very life, she became the wife of Judah Azavedo, 
the richest Hebrew in London, and the possessor of a love as warm and un- 
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wavering as was ever felt by man. But did she—could she—return it? 


Reader, we will not blazon the simplicity of truth with the false colouring of 
romance. She did not love him, in the general acceptation of the term, and 
she told him so ; beseeching him to withdraw his offer, if his heart could not 
rest satisfied with the respect and gratitude which alone she felt. He 
thanked her for her candour, but the hand was not withdrawn, and they were 
married. Some biographers stop here, bidding the curious reader probe not 
too deeply into the history of wedded life. As regards our heroine, however, 
we shrink not from the probe. The romance of love before marriage she 
might not have known, but its reality afterwards she made so manifest, even 
when disease, joined to other infirmities, so tried her husband as to render 
him fretful and irritable, that there are still living some to assert that never 
was wife more tenderly affectionate, more devotedly faithful, than was Inez 
Azavedo. Her extraordinary beauty seemed invulnerable to age, for I have 
heard it said, that even in her coffin—and she lived to the full age of mortality © 
—she retained it still. | | 


BIRTH OF A ROYAL PRINCE. 
- Tue following form of prayer to Almighty God for the safe deliverance 
of Her Majesty, has been composed by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and 
ordered to be recited in the Synagogues of the United Congregations of 
the United Empire to-morrow (Sabbath). Psalm cxxvii. preceding, and 
Psalm cl. following the prayer. 
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on “UN | exigency; and physical and moral suffering would always make her reflect 
And 
' it may be affirmed that a mere inspection of her head will render it very 
evident that her reflective faculties have been well worked. It is to this 
source and not to cunning (secretiveness), that she owes the tact and quick- 
| ness of distinguishing those who would help themselves, if they had the 
opportunity, and those whose indolence and improvident habits would make 
' them avoid even the effort to be self-dependent. And as she would only select 
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man | great capacity, and that she has studied human nature in all its 


| ** Like all who possess from the Creator a patent of nobility, she does not 


Syn 


TRANSLATION, 


Atmicuty Gop, Lord of grace and mercy ! marvellous are 'T hy works ; too 
profound to be comprehended, too numerous to be told. Thou callest the 
generations from the beginning, and settest the solitary in families, We 
_ appear before Thee with thanksgiving for Thy mercy, and for T hy goodness. 
which Thou hast bestowed upon us, in assisting and relieving our gracious 
Sovereign Lady, QueEN Vicrokra, in the hour of her travail, so that she was 
safely delivered of a Prince. 

Let Thy providence be on the Royal Matron, and her tender infant, and 
grant, according to Thy loving-kindness, that she may recover her powers and 
regain her strength ; Shelter his life by Thy trust, and shield him under 

Thy wings. Let hy beauty be upon him, and may he grow as an olite 
plant by the rivers of waters. 

Shepherd of nations, through whom rulers govern! ‘Thou hast placed eur 
Queen Sovereign upon the royal throne of her ancestors. From the rising 
of the sun unto the setting thereof, myriads dwell under her sceptre, in- 
fluenced by the elevated examples of her domestic virtues : extolling her 
laws, and delighting in the blessing of peace. | 

We also, ‘Thy people and the flock of Thy pasture, beseech Thee t 
establish her throne as the moon—everlzstingly. Prolong her life and that 
of her royal consort Priyce Anpert, who finds his joy in deeds of bene- 
volence, and furthers prosperity in the land. Shower down Thy blessings 
upon them, that they may reap in mercy that which they have sown in 
righteousness, and long rejoice together in the sheaves which their people 
bring along with them. | 

All bountiful Lord! Thou who rememberest the virtues of the parents 
unto their children, bestow Thy blessing upon the youthful prince in whom 
a future generation shall rejoice, the heir to the throne, ALBERT Epwarp 
PRINCE or Waxss, together with all the royal scions. Pour out upon them 
apt spirit of of counsel and might, and 

| em, to all etermity, shine as the stars. t also 
compassed with favour with a shield, pe 


| 


‘apa | 


Be merciful, O Lord, anto us; let Thy countenance shine wpon us ; infuse 
a spirit of brotherly love into every heart, and bring forth our judgment as 
the light and the noon-day. Hasten the approach of the days when Thou 
turnest the heart of the fathers to the children, and when all men shall 
unanimously call upon and worship Thee. In our days may Judah be saved, 
and Israel dwell in safety, and may the Redeemer come unto Zion. Amen. 


OF MRS. CHISHOLM. 
In the Brighton Herald of April 2nd, there appeared the following 


article by a gentleman of our persuasion who is.also an author of various 


works of utility. Those who affirm that we act with prejudice may 
learn from this article that an educated Jew does not withhold his admi- 


ration of the noble and the worthy of other religions. As in the case 
of Mrs. Chisholm, who is a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
full justice is done to her for her labours in the cause of humanity, 


_ And a reason given that her motives spring from high moral and intel- 


lectual qualifications 


“The writer of this sketch invariably derives a peculiar pleasure in com- 
paring the brains of persons with good cerebral developments, as in them we 
discover the source of high intellectual attainments and of great moral 
elevation ; and, therefore, as a synthetical stady of the harmony existing 
_ between the character and the connate mental powers, may be presented the 
head of Mrs. Chisholm, which accounts alike for her influence on others and 
| for her philanthropy and practical sympathy. ‘These qualities, so important 


_ lation of a moral sense and great benevolence—guided and enlightened by her 
massive intellectual powers, whose combined activity has rendered the 
cause she advocates stamped with the genius and elevation of her own 
individuality. | 


in Nature.’ And this is true, not only in the world without, but also in the 
conduct of men. Hence the idea of chance is in itself a miserable fallacy. 


| Thus self-taught persons, who rise above the adverse circumstances of birth, 


do not owe their elevation to accident, but to their natural powers of obser- 


vation and reflection. | es 
“The cerebral philosopher could not have a more important organization 


to study than that of Mrs. Chisholm; for all her mental powers are above 
_ mediocrity. Placed any where she would have found materials for thought, — 


- and matured plans for the amelioration of those whose lot may have been 
| unpropitious. 


to learn to be self-dependent; and to eschew the workhouse or the gaol— 
places peopled, for the most part, by the improvident, the ignorant, and the 
© With her intellectual resources, she can never be at a loss in any 


on the surest means for their mitigation, and prevention in the future. 


those who have the anti-pauper feeling, this power of reading character is 
- indeed invaluable. . Thus, there is more than presumptive evidence of her 


depend on her information'to the ‘jargon of the schools’; but being endowed 


| with what the poet calls ‘the spark of nature’s fire,’ she is not likely to err — 
ibu As she does 
not permit her strong feelings to act merely with their impulsive instincts, 


| in what her intellect and moral attributes decide to be right. 


she is not one who moves in leading strings, as if the world were to bea 
large kind of nursery. She thinks—she feels—she acts! and that always 
from the highest motives. Born with a brain much above the average size 
of even the sterner sex, she is doing a vast good in her day and generation ; 
| and, with a sense of self-dependence, she is still the woman, not indifferent 
to the good opinion of others. 
: compromise any duty to obtain that opinion ; and she shows her best gra- 
 titude to our common Father by using her powers for the benefit of her 
| species.” | | | 


| 


 Mamsroye, April 12th.—Although there are but one or two Jews. 


living in the town, the Christians (to their honour be it spoken), have 


of Jewish disabilities. It being in the eyes of Englishmen a stain and 
| disgrace on the statute book of this country. The petition continues to 
be both respectably and most numerously signed. 


Srranp THEATRE. — Prince Hoare’s musical farce of “No Song no 
Supper,” and the opera of ‘ Rosina,” (Shield’s music), with Dibdin’s 
‘‘ Quaker,” concluding with the “ Invincibles,” have been played to full and 
delighted audiences in the course of the week, justifying the heading of the 
bills with ‘‘ English Opera and Musical Farce triumphant.” Miss Rebecea 
Isaacs in the characters of Margaretta and Rosixa maintains her position as 

a correct and chaste English songstress, and has acquired additional popnu- 
larity by the judicious manner in which she caters as directress. In Steady 
the Quaker, Mr. Leffler is most happy, and is nightly encored in his charming 
style of giving the “ Lads of the Village.” Mr. Frazer’s Solomon must be 
seen by the lovers of laughter. Perfect in all his characters, he is not the 
less so in this. ‘The Invincibles,” as we icted, are making captives 
every night of delighted audiences. We doubt Ks Age if any militia 
regiment can compete with the Strand “ Invincibles,” on by commander- 
in-chief Isaacs. Of Mr. George Hodson, as now the best representative of the 
| genuine son of Erin, we can refer to what we have already advanced with 
respect to this gentleman. Miss Isaacs, Miss Featherstone, and others have 
been ni To encores. To suchas wish tospend their evenings 
musically ‘and in , they can find their tastes amply gratified by a 


| 


visit to this pretty little theatre. We are glad to hear that other 
novelties are in preparation. — 


REMARKS ON THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


in themselves, originate in her powerful brain, under the energetic stimu-— 


“Tt was the late excellent Sir Charles Bell who said, ‘There are no accidents _ 


Her sympathy for the helplessness of childhood, and the © 
_ importance of ‘ training them in the way they should go,’ is an inexhaustible | 
. source for keeping her energies in the cause she has engaged in, constantly | 
active. And her great and powerful benevolence, under the direction of her 
noble intellect, must be constantly urging her to rouse the working-classes 


But she would not sacrifice any principle or _ 


_ started a petition to be presented to the House of Lords for the removal | 
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Friday, April 15, 5613—1853. 


JEWISH 


*.° Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken — 


of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


SABBATH commences this sieevacot at 30 minutes after 6 o'clock; 
Nicut to-morrow (Saturday) at 40 minutes after 7, r.M. 


Portions of Scripture yvya, Levit. xiv. ] to xxii. 25. 
Haphtorah, Malachi ii. 4. 


ond 


RECANTATION OF A MISSIONARY. 

A scene was yesterday morning witnessed in the Sephardim Syna- 
gogue, Bevis Marks, which drew tears from the great majority of the 
congregation who were present on the occasion. We give the facts; 
comments are unnecessary, except to remark, how vain are all attempts 
to induce Jews to forsake the faith of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
for conscience will exert its power and influence. | 

David Alvarez renounced Jadaism for Christianity twenty-one years 

ago, and during the last ten years was one of the most active mission- 
aries of the London Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, under whose auspices he was originally baptised. Yesterday 
(Thursday), prior to the close of the morning service, this erring son of 
Israel ascended the minister’s reading-desk, and in a solemn strain, 


‘God and the congregation, of the grievous sin he had committed by 
having forsaken the religion of his ancestors for worldly purposes. 
David Alvarez earnestly craved the forgiveness of the all-merciful God 


of Israel for himself, wife, son, and three daughters, then present in — 


‘the Synagogue, and for himself and them solemnly promised to remain 
stedfast in the faith of his brethren of the House of Israel, and 
repeated with emphasis its fundamental doctrine,— ‘Hear O marae the 
Lord our God is One Lord.” 


The son is a most young man, seems about | 


21 _ of age, the ages of the daughters are from 17 to 30. 


SERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT JEWS 
-VINEYARDS—WINE AND FRUITS, 


_ VINEYARDS s abounded in all parts of Palestine, but the grapes of the 
tribe of Judah were considered the best; perhaps Jacob alluded to this 
(Gen. xlix. 11), in what he said respecting Judah. The bough of a vine 
is frequently trained along the top of a wall, and secured by stones tied 
to the branches. 
a large cluster of grapes (Numb. xiii. 23), was in the lot of Judah. 

wine of Lebanon is mentioned (Hos. xiv. 7) as very good. 
also of the wines of Heshbon and Sibmah, which were places in the 

tribe of Reuben. All these were districts. 

The vineyards were generally on the north side of a hill. On refer- 

ing to Isaiah y.2 and Psalm Ixxx. 9, we shall find that the ground was 
carefully prepared, the stones ‘picked up, and a wall or hedge made to 

enclose it. A vineyard of a thousand vines is spoken of (Isaiah vil. 23) 

as paying arent of a thousand silverings, or shekels of silver: more 

than a hundred pounds of English money. A number of persons, 
called vine-dressers (2 Kings xxv. 12), were employed in planting, prun- 


“MANN 


ing, and propping the vines; gathering the grapes, and making the wine. | 


Also in guarding the vineyard; for which purpose small towers were 
built in them, or at least a cottage or lodge (Isaiah i. 8). 
also trained upon the wails of houses (Psalm exxviii. 3; Gen. xliv. 22), 


~The Persian vine-dressers train them so at the present day. In vine- 


Thev alley of Eshcol, from whence the spies brought 


The | 
We read | 


Vines were | 


in a garden of cucumbers.’ ”’ Sometimes, when there was a scarcity, the 


— 


them were dates (2 Chien. xxxi. 5, marginal also 
pomegranates (Deut. viii. 8; 1 Sam. xiv. 2; Cant. viii. 2), which are very 
pleasant fruit; figs, mentioned Jer. xxiv. 2, and in many texts ; cucum- 
bers and melons, these the Israelites had eaten in Egypt (Numb. xi. 5), 
and found them in the promised land. Melons and cucumbers are much 
cultivated in eastern countries. Jowett mentions, that they abound in 
Egypt at the present day. He says, ‘‘ They grow in such abundance 
on the river side, that the sailors of the Nile freely helped themselves; 


and here and there was a small hut made of reeds, just large enough tp: 


shelter a man to protect the fruit; as is mentioned, Isaiahi. 8, a ‘ lodge 


Israelites ate the gourds which grew wild in the fields, as 2 Kings iv, 39. 
One of the principal fruits cultivated by the Jews was the olive. It 
was particularly valuable on account of the oil it yielded when ripe 


(Zech. iv. 12); when cultivated with care, the fruit is much finer than 


— 


on wild trees. It appears from ancient books on husbandry, that the 
method of grafting the shoots of the wild olive on the cultivated stock, 
was the plan pursued. 

The olives were cultivated in gardens separately ; this explains what 
was said by Elisha (2 Kings v.26). Nehemiah complained of the 
wealthy Jews, who withheld the oliveyards belonging to their poorer 
brethren (Neh, v.11; also 1 Sam. viii. 14). : 

Dr. Clark gives a particular account of the Mount of Olives. He 
there found a grove of aged olive-trees, of large size, covered with fruit; 


although these cannot be the same thes that grew there nearly two 


‘thousand years ago, yet they have, no doubt, been produced from the 


which evidently came from the heart, made confession, in presence of | 


It is “a curious and interesting fact, that we have clear 


evidence that olive-trees have grown on this spot since the time of David, 


_ three thousand years ago.’ 


yards these vines are generally kept low, like currant bushes, and — 


- trained to stakes, like espaliers. During the seventh year vineyards 
were not to be pruned or dressed (Lev. xxv. 3, 4). 

The vintage was then, as it is now, a time of mirth: it did not begin 
till after the harvest (Lev. xxvi.5; Amosix.13). The grapes were 
gathered and put into baskets (Jer. vi. 9); they were then thrown intd 
the wine vat, and at first trodden by men, as is now usual in many wine 

countries, and then pressed (Neh. xiii. 15), 


The juice of the grapes produced several sorts of wine. Some was 


_dians of the laws. 


little better than vinegar, like the common wines of France and other | 


countries, which are rough and tart, as the common cider drunk in the | 


West of England (see Ruthii. 14). It was probably this wine which 
Solomon sent in large quantities to Hiram, for the wood-cutters in 
Lebanon (2 Chron. ii. 10). | 

~The wine was generally mixed with water; also with spices (see Prov. 
x. 2,5; xxii. 30; Psalm Ixxv. 8). 
lees, which means that the lees or dregs had sunk to the bottom of the 
vessels in which it was kept (Isa. xxv. 6). 

glean grapes as well as corn (Lev. xix. 10; Deut. xxiv. 21). 
The wine was kept in skins, or leather bottles, made of the entire 
skin of a kid or goat, or of pieces of leather sewn together, and the 
seams covered with pitch. Water and wine are carried in this manner 
at the present day in eastern countries. ‘There were also bottles or 
vessels made of clay by the potters (see Jer. xix. 1, 10; xlviii. 12 
Isa.xxx.14, margin). Dried grapes, or raisins, were used by the sia 
(1 Sam. xxx. 12; 2 Sam. xvi.1; 1 Chron. xii. 40)... In Deut. xxviii. 39, 
the Jews were told, that if they disobeyed the Lord, they should not eat 
of the vineyards they had planted. 


There were several sorts of fruits common in Judea besides grapes. 


It was best when old or on the © 


The poor were allowed to. 


— 


N ESSAY 


On the still-axisting Renains oft LTebrew Sages of a later Period than the 
Maccabees, and on the Character and Merit of the uninspired 
Ancient Hebrew Literature generally. 

By THE LATE Proressor HyMAN Hurwitz. 
(Continued from page 213.) 

It is said, that the Talmudists imposed a heavy burden upon the people 


by the traditional law, as if they had been the inventors of those laws. 


is, however, not the fact. T hat there were customs and laws, not expressly 


| mentioned i in the Pentateuch, in use long before either the Talmud or its’ 


authors were ii existence, is evident from the prophetical and _ historical 


books of Scripture, as well as from Josephus and the apocryphal books. 
Thus several of the traditional laws respecting the Sabbath we find dis- _ 


mentioned in Jeremiah (xvii. 21, 22), and in “Nehemiah (xiil.). 
The four principal fasts in Zechariah (viii. 19). 


‘The abstaining from several sorts of meats prepared by heathens is noticed 


in Daniel (iv. 10), also the three daily periods of prayer (i. 8 


The custom of saying grace. before meals 1 is alluded to in Samuel (ix. 13), 
also.in Josephus.' 


‘The prohibitory law against the use of oil seenened by heathens (annulled © 


in after times), existed already at the time of the Macedonian conquest.” 
Many others might be specified were it necessary. 
toms and ordinances are not described as then or as recently constituted, 


they must have been derived from times-still more remote, and known only 
from tradition. 


mudists imposed them upon the people ? 

Nor is it true that they have ascribed all the traditionary laws to Moses. 
They have, on the contrary, distinctly said, that many of those ordinances 
and regulations were made at subsequent. periods. It was only such expla- 


nations and explications as were derived from times immemorial, and con-— 


cerning which there was not a dissenting voice, which they described as 
originating from the legislator. 


code with due attention, will soon be. convinced that there must originally 
have been some such explications. For these laws were not only intended 


for the moral regulation of individual conduct, but for the government of the 


multifarious transactions of a whole nation. Now all laws are in their nature 
ecneral precepts, and cannot otherwise be expressed than in general terms. 


‘The legislator cannot possibly state the variety of cases to which they may — 
be applied, nor can he define every term he may have occasion to use ;_ 


since this could only be done by words, which might in their turn want 
definition, and so he might go on ‘ad infinitum. All, therefore, he can do is, 


to give general rules, leaving their application and explanation to proper 


opportunities, or to the sound judgment of those who are the natural guar- 
Thus, when the law enjoins the sev enth day to be 
observed as a day of rest, it does not say, * Thou shalt not budd, nor sow, 
nor reap, etc., on that day ;’ but, * On it thou shalt do no manner of work.” 
But since the law does not specify what acts are to be considered as work, a 
question might naturally rise, ‘Is writing, playing on musical instruments, 
and many other acts of the like nature, included i in the word work, or not?” 
Again, when the law says, in case of i injury, thou shalt give “eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth,” etc., is this to be taken in the literal sense, as the Caraites 


will have it ? or in the sense of pecuniary fine, as the Tulmadists, with more 
propriety, interpret it? If we adopt the former, then what is to be done in- 


case a one-eyed man destroys the eye of a two-eyed man? or a two-eyed 
man destroys the sight of a one-eyed man? or, which is still more difficult 
to be determined, suppose the aggressor is blind? If we adopt the latter 
meaning, then how, and in what manner, is the damage to be estimated ? 
Again ; when the law says, “And thou shalt bind them fora sign upon 


: The Egy tian priests ania olficers shade business it was to attend during the 
king's meals were excused from their usual duty, and the king (Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus) called on the Jewish priest to say grace. He rose, and returning thanks to 
the Lord for the nourishment they were ebou! to receive, concluding the solemnity 
with a fervent appeal to Heaven on behalf of the king and people (Antiq. b. xii.) 

* On account of their courage and fidelity, and their skill in the art of war, the 
kings of Asia behaved with great liberality towards the Jews. Seleucus, surnamed 
Nicanor, admitted them to the privileges and immunities of freemen, not only of 
the metropolis of Antioch, but also of the several cities throughout Asia and Lower 
Syria. The Jews being prohibited the use of Foret gn oil, the Olympic officers had in 


commission from the government to allow them in lieu conden’ money a 
Antiq., b. xii.; War, b. ii. 


Now, since these cus- | 


How, then, can it with any justice be said, that the Tal-— 


And, indeed, whoever peruses the Mosaical © 
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thine band, and for frontlets between thine eyes” (Deut. vi. 8), is it not 
natural to inquire, what is meant by the word sign? what by frontlets ? To 
suppose, then, that the legislator, who for forty years constantly resided 
amongst the people, should have left such ordinances and precepts as were 
designed for immediate practice unexplained, is surely as unreasonable as to 
suppose him to have stated every possible case to which laws more general 
in their nature might be applied. | 
And admitting this, where is the great improbability of their being further 
transinitted to future generations; particularly when it is considered that a 
whole tribe was set apart to guard the law, and to teach it to the people : 
and that most of those laws were interwoven with the common occupations 
of life, perhaps for the very purpose of their being preserved? Be this as it 
may, certain it is, that the greater part of the nation strictly adhered to the 
Mosaic law, and were chiefly governed by it, from the time of Ezra till the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Now in what manner was the written law under- 
stood’ in those times? How was it administered ? How applied. to the 
numerous cases which must have occurred during the existence of the Jewish 
state? What was the practice with regard to marriages, divorces, inhe- 
ritanees, etc., all which are but briefly noticed in the written law? In what 
manner were the numerous judicial points, not expressly mentioned in the 
Pentateuch, decided? In short, what was then considered as the most m8 
proved practice? All this information can only be collected from the 
Misunau,* a work the very style and arrangements of which shew it to be 
the production of a great mind. Its author, Rabbi Jehudah the holy, who 
lived during the reigns of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, collected 


all the traditionary laws, and for the first time embodied them in that cele- 
brated work. | 
‘That it was not his intention to impose either on his own or future gene- 
rations is evident, first, from his having stated, on ail controverted subjects, 
the very names of those who either assented or dissented, though the majo- 
rity was against them; for the purpose, as is expressed in the Mishnah*) 
“that if at any future period any competent tribunal should prefer the opi- 
nion of such a single person to that of a former majority, it might be at. 
liberty to do so.” Secondly, from his having inserted in the collection such 
laws, ete., as could not at all be practised in his time ; I mean, all such as 
related to sacrifices and the temple worship. | 
Nor was it without great reluctance that he undertook that important 
work. He and his coadjutors knew very well that they were, by so doing, 
making a breach on the law ; and they regarded it as such. Because, until 


that time, it was considered as an inviolable rule, “that things delivered by 


word of mouth must not be committed to writing.’ Besides, the divine 


legislator, foreseeing perhaps the evils that would arise from a multiplicity of | 


_ laws, had expressly enjoined, “ Ye shall not add to the word which I com- 
mand yeu, neither shall ye diminish aught from it, that ye may keep the 


commandments of the Lord which I command you” (Deut.iv.2).. The law | 


was to be read by all, taught and explained by those who were the most | 


- competent, administered by the best and the wisest of the nation, and every 
contested point was to be decided by the highest tribunal of the realm. But 
even such decisions were not to be written down, so as to be invested with 


-authority—perhaps with the very view that they might not’ be drawn into 


_ precedents—because, though principles must ever remain the same, yet cir- 
cumstances may change. ‘The committing, therefore, of the traditional laws 

into writing, and clothing them with authority, was justly considered as a 
breach of the written law. ut the pious patriarch of Israel found himself 


under most embarrassing circumstances, and had only a choice of evils. The... 


nation was just recovering from the dreadful persecution they had experienced 
_ under Hadrian, during which their academies were destroyed, the disciples 


dispersed, and the most learned men were cut off. Religion sunk lower and. | 


lower, and was in danger of being lost ; and Rabbi Jchudah knew too well the 
temper of the times, and the character of Israel’s oppressors, to suppose 


that the tranquillity which the remnant of the nation was then permitted to — 
enjoy would either be permanent or lasting. Thus situated, on the one hand | 


fearing that a knowledge of the law would be entirely lost, and, on the other, 
the trespass of one of its injunctions, he chose the last as the lesser evil, 
inasmuch as the loss of a single limb is preferable to the destruction of the 
whole body. | | | 

The breach being thus made, it was soon extended. 
Rabbi's disciples and successors soon produced other works, either by way 
_ of explanations or additions. Still the Mishnah was considered as the standard 
_ and principal.source of the ‘traditional law, and soon became a favourite 
object of study. 
had become a learned language), intermixed with several foreign words, and 
its style being extremely concise, it required learning or instruction to under- 
stand it. ‘The learned of that and succeeding ages made it a chief object of 
their employment to teach it publicly. They explained its difficult terms, 
elucidated whatever agpeared obscure, and stated the principles on which 


its decisions were founded, and the grounds on which the many opposite 
opinions rested. | | 


new cases that occurred from time to time, as well as many ordinances and 
regulations which were made for the government of respective communities, 
were noted by private individuals, and in succeeding ages collected® together ; 


and this gave birth to the two works known by the names of the Jerusalem® 
and the Babylonian Talmud.’ 


These books contain, independent of many philosophical opinions, moral 


maxims, and tales, the whole ot the traditional Jaws ; and which consist — 
First, of such explanations of the written law, and the practice founded 


upon them, as were derived from immemorial traditions, respecting which — 


there never was a doubt, and which were believed to have been originally 
imparted by the divine legislator. These laws, from their very nature, must 
rest on the faith and credit attached to the pious men who handed them 
down to posterity. 

Secondly, of such as are founded on the written law, and deduced from it 
by just inferences, analogy, and various other modes of reasoning. ‘I‘hese 
rest on totally different grounds. As deductions made by the rational facul- 


° Plural, Mish-na-yoth; i.¢., repetitions, or secondary laws. 
* Edeyoth. 
: This collection is denominated Gemara; i. e., the finishing, conclusion, or result, 

_” Rabbi Jo-cho-nan, who lived about the middle of the third century, is con- 
sidered as the compiler of this work. 

7 The Babylonian Talmud is supposed to have been finished by Rabbi Asci and 
some of his immediate successors, about the beginning of the sixth century. There 
are, however, strong reasons to believe that both works have received several addi- 
tions at subsequent periods. 


The Talmud includes#the Mishnah and the Gemara: the former may be con- 
sidered as the ‘ert, the latter as its comment. | 


of the | 


ties of the mind, their justness must depend on the correctness of the 


20 oa and on the fairness of the arguments by which they are sup- 
ported. 

Thirdly, of such ordinances and regulations as were made by a and 
wise men in their respective generations by way of preventives, or hedges to 
the law—i.e., to keep the people from idolatry, or from other sins—and 
handed down together with the rest of the traditions. Their propriety must 
depend on the circumstances of the times in which they were enacted, and 
their genuineness on the same ground as those specified in the first class. 


How far it was in the power of any man, or set of men, however learned, | 


and wise, and pious, to bind posterity in matters of conscience ?—how far 
it was even their intention that those ordinances and regulations should 
permanently remain an integral part of religion under circumstances totally 


_ different from those under which they were first enacted ?—and whether | 
_ those pious men, were they now alive, would not see the necessity of abolish- 
ing some of them, particularly when those ordinances, instead of proving | 
_ preservatives to the Se tend to injure it ?—are questions which, if they do 


not suggest their own solutions, would require an answer incompatible with 
the limits and specific object of this disquisition. 
(To be continued.) 


Lo the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. | 
Sir,—One source of gratification which I derive from the pages of 
your journal, occasionally only, 1 regret to say—for from unavoidable 


circumstances now I see it but irregularly—is from the conviction of 
the benefits that will evidently arise to the fortunate writers of the 


_ Prize Essays submitted for decision:'to you and your coadjutors, by the 
_ judicious selection of literary subjects awarded them for their pro- 
This plan, literally repaying principal with interest, becomes — 
the more valuable from its advantage of stimulating their feelings of 


ductions. 


self-respect, and also being an incentive in confirming that taste for 


_ intellectual pursuits, the deficiency of which, in the rising generation, 


no pecuniary reward or prize would in the remotest degree compensate 


for, I cannot here omit to remark with satisfaction on the advantages 
that will evidently accrue to the youth and even the adult portion of our 

co-religionists, from ‘the impulse given to their improvement in- the | 

| publication of their literary efforts. This must decidedly tend to— 


_ advance their social and moral condition, and to elevate them by the 


Being composed in the Hebrew (which even at that time _ 


enough to characterise it as it deserves—the wi/ful misinterpretations 
and erroneous definitions in it being innumerable. It would indeed, I 
_ feel assured, never have been applied to instructive purposes amongst 


say interpretation, by which they have been encumbered 
literal rendering by our experienced and accomplished oriental scholar, 
Dr. Benisch, sanctioned by our highest authorities, is an evidence of it, 


exercise of their reasoning faculties on subjects calculated not only to’ 
afford them occupation but also instruction of no ordinary character— 


so ultimately enabling them to sustain that position in society to which 
it is no discredit to aspire, and from which they have been in some 
degree deterred by diffidence, rather than disability on their own 
The Essays to which I have made reference, and which appear for 


some time past to have become popular through your aid and exertions, — 


will in all probability tend to induce, in the really working classes from 
whom they emanate, a desire for improvement and a relish for pleasures, 


to be obtained through such appliances of their faculties only, and 
finally, by such means, conduce to their becoming of incalculable value 

Last, but not least, is the satisfactory progress of civilization, one 
evident mark on the “sign of ‘the times” most satisfactory to us is, the 


toleration, or rather, for I dislike this term, the accordance freely to the 
masses to use the Sacred writings in their literal signification, or to 
render them available—free from the erroneous comments—I will not 
The recent 


and appears fully to meet every objection raised on the subject. 
myself been on all occasions opposed to the Anglican or authorised 
version, which is worse than useless to the Jewish, or other scholar 


who may be inclined to attain a knowledge of the Hebrew language by | 


its assistance; indeed, to speak plainly, 1 can : hardly find terms severe 


us, but from the apathy, or rather lack of information on the subject 


on the part of the teachers of our. youth. 


| | a real accession to our literature (superseding the ordinary one), in the 
These explanations, etc., together with the determinations of numerous | 


authorities amongst us. 


- 


| who listened to Mr. S’s. performance, and who had often accompanied 


I therefore hail with pleasure 


75D,” or Jewish School and Family Bible,” sanctioned as 
it has been by our highest spiritual head in the British empire, our 
respected and erudite Chief Rabbi, and by all the most competent 


I shall not in this instance trespass further on your forbearance, but 


on a future occasion continue the subject in which I feel the most 
| profound interest, and beg to subscribe myself, | 


Your obedient servant, 
Hobart Town, 12th Nov., 56138—1852. j3 OND 


_ To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—Your valuable journal brings repeatedly under the notice of 
the public the many charitable acts, donations, ete., in which I rejoice, 
the many public dinners in aid of the funds of the various charitable 
institutions, and the after-dinner toasts, which cause me ennuz. I mean 
the toasts, not the dinners ; but we seldom see noticed the Jewish artist, 
or productions of art patronised by the Jewish public. Your paper has 
taken no notice of the three concerts given by Mr. Charles Salaman in 
the Beethoven Rooms, during last winter. I attended the last of these 
concerts on Wednesday last, the 6th inst., and I can assure you and 


the readers of your valuable paper, that the masterly finished and lively 
produced an effect on the — 


execution of Mr. Salaman on the piano, ect 
audience which can better be felt than described.. Competent judges, 
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the late Mendelesohm Bartholez on the piano, recognised in the 
masterly execution of the concertant, the spirit of the departed great 
master which seemed to hover over the instrument. 

Mr. introduced, among other performers, a young artiste—a Chris- 
‘tian, whose superior musical talents have filled every one with 


surprise. J have, therefore, no hesitation in. mentioning his name in 
these columns. It is Herr Ernst Mashek, from Bohemia. Though 


only thirteen years of age, he is a musician of the first rank. Two 
ago he had given concerts in the various capitals of Germany, 
and with undivided applause. In Switzerland his young brow was 
crowned with the laurels which he so richly deserves, and distinguished 
by an honorary membership, which one of the Harmonic Societies of 
Switzerland has conferred upon him. He has also proved himself a 
finished composer, and I hear that several of his compositions will 
shertly be published. 
A Friend oF THE Fine Ants. 
[We consider that a Jewish artiste who advertises in nearly every 


Christian journal but omits the Jewish, has no desire to be noticed by 
the latter.—Ep. | 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Enclosed I have the pleasure of forwarding to you acopy of the 
petition to the House of Lords which is now in course of signature by 
the members of. this congregation; and hope that the other country 
— congregations will bestir themselves, and follow the example of Ports- 
mouth and Brighton. 

There will be petitions, also, from our Christian neighbours, of which 
will forward copies in due course. | | 
| | And remain, your constant reader, _ 
Chatham, 7th March, 18538. M. 


The congregation have voted the sum of ten pounds to defray expenses. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United 
kKingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. | 


The humble petition of the several undersigned, being members of |) 


the congregation of the Chatham Synagogue. 
‘That your petitioners earnestly entreat your Lordships to pass the bill 
“ For the relief of Her Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish religion.” 
That the British Jews have ever proved themselves faithful subjects 
of Her Majesty. | 
~ That their steady belicfin the certain fulfilment of the prophecies of the 
Holy Scriptures does not unfit them from efficiently executing any duties 
they may have to fulfil; and, in proof thereof, your petitioners confidently 


refer to the constant loyalty of their co-religionists to the constitution of | 
every state where they have held high offices, and to the zeal and talent they 


have at all times displayed in the exercise of their important duties. 

That no instance can be adduced of any Jew (believing in the truth of his 
own religion) ever having attempted or aided 
bours, who were not idolators. | 


That no valid grounds exist for their being disqualified from admission to — 


seats in the legislature. | : | | 
For these reasons, therefore, and because your petitioners acutely feel 
the disqualifications to which they are at present subjected, well 
knowing that no cause exists for such deprivation, your petitioners 
humbly pray your Lordships to pass the bill in question. ak 
| And your petitioners will ever pray. - 


‘TESTIMONIAL TO JAMES ANDERTON, Eso. 
To the dditor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


to the Jewish cause by Mr, James Anderton. 
It has been my privilege, in the Court of Common Council and else- 


| where, to observe the sincerity and single-mindedness with which that 
gentleman has advocated our claims. — 


If my name and endeavours can be of service i cause, I Le 
’ all b _ the inherent right of every other Englishman to enjoy his own opinion, 
- more especially on religious subjects. 


but too happy to place them at your disposal. | 
Tam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Davis. 


were 


Lavistock-square. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY.— Madame Rothschild, wife of Baron Charles Rothschild, si sumptuous defiance of Divine authority.” 


died, at Frankfort, on the 9ih, aged fifty-three vears.— Sun. 


to subvert that of his neigh- — 


|| we are rejoiced to state, a bumper. 


relief.” 


sermon. The highest civil and military authorities, and the clergy of | 
the two confessions, attended. The building is grand, splendid, and 
spacious.— bid. | 


MeEInincen, March 20th.—The Ducal government has refused to 
sanction the bill which the Chamber has passed, conferring equal rights 
on the subjects of the State professing the Jewish religion —Zdid. 


SePHARDIM SynAGOGUE.—We are requested to state, that the Rev. 
A. P. Mendes, will deliver a lecture in the above synagogue to-morrow 
(Sabbath), during the afternoon service, at 2 o’clock, P.M. 


Western Jewisn Girvs’ Free ScuooL.—The Committee of this 


| institution, anxious to provide competent teaching power ere the 


present governesses leave, have secured the services of Mr. M. Davis, of 
the Jews’ Free School, to instruct in Hebrew and English and train 
as a governess Miss Louisa Israel, formerly a pupil of the school, 
The present mistress, Miss Wolfson, has been engaged as head- 
governess to the Sabbath and Evening Adult School, recently founded 
by Lady Anthony de Rothschild, and held at Union-hall, Spitalfields. 


Society For RELIEVING THE PooR DURING CONFINED Mourning. 
—The benefit at the Surrey Theatre on Saturday evening last was, 
We are right glad for two reasons, 
first, that the exertions of the committee have been well rewarded; and 
secondly, because from the amount gained, about £50, the committee 
will be enabled to extend their benevolent assistance to a greater 
number of deserving and afflicted poor. Ina Report just published, 


' the directors state :—*' During the past year 131 applicants have been 
relieved in various sums, in accordance with the nature of the case, to 
the amount of £42 17s. 6d.; and although the gifts have not been. 


adequate to the wishes of the committee, from circumstances previously 
mentioned, viz., (from the falling off of subscribers and increased — 


demands on their funds), they still have the gratification of stating that 


no application has been unheeded which has been found deserving of 


Liverroot.—On Monday evening last, a meeting of the Jewish 


| residents of Liverpool was held at the Hebrew School-house, Slater- 


street, “to take into consideration the propriety of petitioning the House 


of Lords in favour of the bill for the removal of the civil disabilities — 
affecting Her Majesty’s Jewish subjects; 


upon which occasion Charles 
Mozley, Esq., presided. The meeting was addressed by the Rev. D.M. 
Isaacs, L. Mozley, I. Simon, D. Myers, Esqrs., and several other gen-— 
tlemen ; and various resolutions were adopted, expressing the desirability. 
of petitioning the House of Lords. The form of petition was decided 
upon, and the chairman instructed to forward the same, when signed, to — 


a peer for presentation. Thanks were unanimously voted to the chair- 


man for his able and impartial conduct in the chair, and the meeting © 


- Rocnester, April 13th.—A Jew RETURNED AS GUARDIAN FOR A | 
CatTHepraL Ciry.—l.L. Levy, Esq., whohasfor many years discharged 
the duties of a magistrate for this city, was nominated by the opposing 
parties for the office of guardian for the borough of Chatham, and had 
he consented he would have been returned at the head of the poll. At 
the request of his Rochester friends, however, his name was withdrawn | 
from the Chatham list, because they wished to return him as guardian | 


for this cathedral city, and his election has been carried by a large 


majority, although political feeling is at present running very high in 


- this city, owing to the late ‘Tory member, Sir F. Smith, having been 


unseated. Mr. Levy is held in the highest estimation by men of 
Sir,—I am glad to find, through the medium of your valuable journal, parties and opinions. 
and other sources, the acknowledgment of the eminent services rendered | | | 


all 


 Rocuester.—I forward you the following, being the heading of ae 


circular distributed in Chatham, Rochester, and Maidstone, calling on 


AGED IsRAELITES.—The German papers announce the death of two | 


female Israelites, who have each attained an extraordinary age. They stand that the erudite gentleman intends to remain here until the close 


are Rosa Fable, unmarried, who died at Meurs, in Prussia, on the Sth — of the present month. 


of February, aged 107 vears, and Miriam Adler, widow, of Goldstein, _ 
who died at Hammel, in Prussia, on the Ist of February, aged 110. 
© | stition of modern times occurred at Road, near this town, on Saturday 


years and nine months. The latter was born at Metza, in France, the 
Lith of Mareh, 1742.—Z’ Univers Israelite. 


Bremen, March 9th.—In the Assembly of Burghers, during a debate 


on the revision of the constitution, the motion of a member that the 
admissibility into the Assembly should be made dependent on the 


by the State, led to an animated discussion. 


sitting, the principle was adopted, that the eligibility to the Burgher 
Assembly should not be made dependent on any religious belief.— 
Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. | 


Mayexce, March 12th.—Our new 


Synagogue was opened to-day 
under great solemnity, The Rev. Aub di 


the Christians of those places to affix their signatures to a petition to 
the House of Lords in favour of the removal of the Jewish disabilities :— 
‘* Every Englishman is called on to sign it, on the ground that it is — 


“* And every Christian is called on to sign it, on the ground that it 1 
said, ‘ Render therefore unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s’ (Matt. xxii. 21). | 

‘‘ And, therefore, any disqualification on religious grounds is a pre- 


Dr. Levxysonun.—QOur advertisement columns announce the arrival 
of Dr. Levysohn, of Fraukfort-on-the-Maine, in London. We under- 


Gross Svurerstition.—One of the grossest exhibitions of super-— 


week. .\ farmer, named Dean, has lately had disease among his cattle, 
and one after another died in rapid succession. He concluded that 
he was bewitched, and accordingly went to a neighbouring town to 


consult a * cunning woman,” who advised him to ge home and dismiss 


Nice _ his workman and family from a lone house on the farm. 
elected being a member of any one Christian denomination recognised | the dupe came home and paid off his servant, and dismissed the family. 
At the conclusion of the | 


Accordingly 


They are now out of employment, and many of the peasantry look upon 
them very suspiciously, simply because the “ cunning woman ”’ denounced 
them. It appears that the family has borne an honest, and for labouring 
people, respectable reputation up to this period —Bath Gazette. 


[The only comment we shall make on the abgye melancholy case of 


Dr. Aub delivered an impressive | ignorance is, that the superstitious farmer Dean is eligible to become a 
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member of parliament because he would subscribe on “the true faith of 
3 Christian,” whilst the intelligent Jew is not eligible because he con- 
scientiously could not make the declaration. ‘“ Look on that picture, then 
on this.” — Ep]. 


Justice DONE THE Poor.—It no doubt will be in the recollection | 


of our readers that on the 24th of September last, we complained that 
a poor boy of the name of Durran, who had been unfortunately drowned, 
had been conveyed to his last home on the top of a cab, the men acting 
as assistants having refused to drag the corpse to the burial-ground in 
Mile-end on a truek, as- ordered by the burial official. On public 
and humane grounds solely were we influenced in bringing the case 
before the eyes of the public, but especially of the Sephardim Synagogue 
authorities. For thus acting we incurred the loss of some subscribers, 
which penalty however, will not deter us on any future occasion, 
when our aid may berequired in behalf of the poor, from taking up 
their cause by bringing any case of oppression before the public 


gaze. We are compensated for the loss we sustained by being enabled to _ be wanting to forward both the moral and intellectual advancement of pupils com- 


state that a meeting of the Board of the ‘“‘ Winding Sheet Society,’ 
(having the superintendance of burials) was held on Monday evening 
last, David de Pass, Esq., in the chair, when the paid official, who 
- was the offending party, was called on to explain his conduct in offering 
the indignity to the sad remains of the poor lad. Having explained 
and retired, it was resolved that the official be reprimanded, and that 
the same be read to him. He was then called before the Board and 
reprimanded accordingly. We tender public thanks to the gentle- 
men of the Society for the justice and humanity evinced by them with 
respect to this most’ distressing-case, and that especial care has been 
‘taken by them, that in future the remains of the very poorest of our 
poor shall be treated with every respect, and be conveyed to their last 
earthly resting-place, where there is no distinction between rich and 
poor, titled and untitled, with all the due solemnity enjoined by our 
religion, | | | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received—Postage Stamps, 7s. 6d., for the relief of the distressed family advertised | 


in the Jewish Chronicle, from Mr. M. I. Jacob, of Falmouth, per Mr. H. Hyam. 


A Sephardim Subscriber.—We can assure our subscriber that we personally respected \ 


_ the late lamented Dr. Meldola too much to have contented ourselves with 


merely announcing his decease. We made application for the particulars of 


his funeral, which were promised; but at the /ast moment we received a note, | 


on a scrap of paper, stating that if we made application in a certain quarter we 
could have the matter furnished. It was then (Wednesday evening) too late 
_ for that week’s Chronicle, and in the interim the particulars were furnished 
elsewhere. As this arrangement took the intelligence out of the character of 
news, the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle of course was unable to insert it. 


AUSTRALIA. 

To Merchants and Others. 
HE Advertiser, who intends to leave England about the end of June, is desirous 
of making arrangements with some respectable person of the Jewish persuasion, 


proceeding to the above colony, who may require his business services. Address, 
_ Mr. Lewis, Bell’s Reading Rooms, No. 23, Crutched-friars. 


= 


Wanted, at Quebee, Canada, 

A omy and Sm. A Single Man will be preferred. Salary, with Perquisites, 
about £70 to £80 per annum. Apply at Messrs. Louis and Mier, Merchants, 


Wanted, | 
_A WELL-EDUCATED YOUNG MAN FOR THE CLOTHING BUSINESS. | 
Apply to Levy and Sons, Sheffield. es 


VAN pana mesa Sy 
| _ By sanction of the Rev. Dr. Adler; for Passover. 
Solomon Joseph, St. James’s, Duke’s Pixee, 


EGS to acquaint his friends and the Jewish public in general, that he has purchased 
a quantity of Foreign Wines‘and Cordials, Brandy and Ginger Brandies, which he 
is enabled to sell on the most reasonable terms 3590 


S.J. flatters himself that the Red and White Wine, Rum, Shrub, ané Cordials, 
with which he has hitherto had the honour of supplying his friends, will obtain for him. 
» continuance of patronage, and he begs respectfully to add, that the above articles will _ 


ve found in quality superior to anything of a similar nature yet submitied to the public 

Caution.—No connection with any other house. J osepl’s celebrated Cordials, Li- 

\ueurs, etc., are to be obtained only as above. §, J. having no agents, all articles sold 


elsewhere as his are spurious. N.B, The money refunded for goods. which are returned. 


with the seals unbroken, All artieles sent from Joseph’s ure sealed with his name, 


To Wholesale Clothiers. 


ANTED, by a Gentleman of many years’ experience in the Trade, an Engagement — 
as Traveller, having a good connection in the North, West, and Midland Coun- | 


ties of England. Would not object to act as Manager and Occasional Traveller, or 


Manager for a Retail Firm. The most unexceptionable references as to ability, integrity, | 


ete, and security te any amount. 
ditch, 


Address, FP. G., Jewish Chronicje Office, 24, Hounds- 


Wanted, 
A RESPECTABLE Jewish young man, as Clerk to a Wholesale Clothier; must. 
_ write a good and expeditious hand, and be quick at accounts. One used to the trade 
preterred. Security required. Applications, stating where last employed, and for what 


length of time, also th quired. 
‘Posteoffice, hicsieanl e Salary required weekly, to be addressed, “VE” Box 153, 


To Jewellers. 


+ YOUNG MAN, aged 22, thoroughly acquainted: with the Jewellery and F 
Trades, wishes for a situation, He can have two years’ from 


“ttuation, and’can give unexceptional’ references, Address, “5, Jewish Chronicle 
_ Office, 24, Houndsditch, London. | 


~ 


— << 


| 


| 


intention four days previously to the Holidays. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, etc. — Herr KOCH continues to .give 


| Instruction in the above capacities; his time not being fully oecupied, he would be glad 


obtain a few more pupils, either in respectable scliool’, or’ private: families residing 
in town or its cenvirens,—Herr KOCH, 48, Upper Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


HEBRAICAL 
Classical and Commercial Academy, 
Constitution House, Windinill Hill, Gravesend. 
Semoval. 
R. BERKOWITZ respectfully intimates to his Friends and the Hebrew Public 
in general, that he has removed from Oak Villas to more commodious pre- 
mises delightfully situated as above, where he trusts to merit’a continuance of that 
patronage hitherto so liberally bestowed upon him. 


Mr. B., in returning his grateful acknowledgments for past favours, invites an — 


inspection of the premises, commanding views both marine and land, which, for 
extent and beauty, are unsurpassed. Great attention has been paid to the domestic 


_ arrangements, so as to render them in every respect complete. 


Mr. B. begs to add, that dict is unrestricted, and that no effort on his part shall 


mitted to his charge. The course of studies will include the Hebrew, English, 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Italian, and Spanish’Languages; Mathematics, ete.; 
Book-keeping, Arithmetic, History, Geography (with the use of the globes), Gram~ 
mar, Elocution, Composition, Natural History, Philosophy, etc. 

Inclusive Terms, 25 Guineas per annum. 

Vacation but once a year. References to Parents of Pupils, and the highest 


HOUNDSDITCH. 
Eligible for all Business Purposes. 


PACIOUS and Commodious Premises, with Plate-Glass Front, and convenient | 


Dwelling-house—held at a moderate rent—well situate in the above first-rate — 


commercial thoroughfare. The Lease to be disposed of on advantageous terms, 
which may be had on application to Mr. Biggs, 128, Houndsditch. 


As Cook. 
7 ANTED, by a Jewess, a Situation, as Cook, in a Gentleman’s family. She 
has just left her last situation. Will have no objection to attend any Lady 


during the ensuing Passover. Address, I. M., 146, Paradise-street, High-street, 


Marylebone. 


: Passover. | 
‘Oe or Two Gentlemen may be accommodated with Board during the ensuing 


| Holidays in a private respectable Jewish family in the City. For address, 
apply at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. | = 


| ‘Private Boarding House. 
MISSES DE SOUZA AND BENZEQUE 
| | 10, South-street, Finsbury, 


4 CQUAINT the Jewish Public that they have made arrangements to have 
Luncheons from Twelve till Two o'clock daily, during the Passover Holidays. 
Table d’ Hote at helf-past' Five. 


N, 


- 


Notice to Shippers and the Public in General. 


Ee gare ADLER begs respectfully to inform Shippers, that he has commenced 


business as a Custom House and Shipping Agent, and that all orders or com- 
missions entrusted to his care will meet with prompt despatch and at reasonable 
| Office, 4, Water-lane, Tower-street. 


| Wanted, 
_ salary will be given to any orie fully competent to fill the office. 
D. Hesse, Esq., Presiding Warden, 4, York-street, Ducie Bridge, Manchester. _ 


| Wanted, : 
‘A. Young Man, as Shopman to a Watchmaker and Jeweller. State age, last 
_ situation, and salary required. Apply to M. Mosely, Watchmaker and Jeweller, 

44, King’s Road, Brighton. 


GROCERIES FOR PASSOVER. 
By permission of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 
IDOW Ss. H. ALEXANDER, 31, Brvdges-street, Covent Garden, begs to 
inform her Friends and the Jewish Public, that she intends to carry on, as 


usual, the Sale of Groceries, Oil, etc., for the ensuing Holidays, on the most . 


reasonable terms. 
Wine of excellent Quality. 


_ An early transmission of orders is respectfully requested. 


By Authority of the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief, Rabbi. 


“wW> Rum, French Brandy, French Wine, and — 


Shrub, for MD>- 
T OSEPH RAPHAEL, Proprietor or Howarn’s Correr House, Pracs,, 
begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public generally, that he has received a 
consignment of Prencu Wines and Faencn Branpy of the FINSST BRAND, 
Rum and Suavs, etc., for the ensuing Passover; and hopes by his choice selection. 
af the above, and strict attention, to receive, as hitherto, the patronage of the 


J. R., in returning thanks for the kind patronage he has already. received, further — 


announces that the‘above establishment is now undergoing a thorough repair, and, 

will be found to be, in all its arrangements, a suitable “ Home” for parties requiring, 

accommodation during the ensuing Passover. | 
Country Orders promptly attended to, 


N.B. Gentlemen wishing to Board during "D2, will please to communicate their 


Tue mena mop by 
John: Myers, 


ON of the iate L. MYERS, of 4, King-street, Aldgate, begs to inform his Friends 
and.the Public generally, that.he will sell far tle ensuing Passover kind of 


Canfectionery, Almond Puddings, Jellies, and Blancmanges, Pablic 
Dinners contracted for. 


Country Orders promptly attended to and carefully packed, 


A Secretary and Collector for the Manchester Hebrew Congregation. A liberal. 
Address, 
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Senden Hospital | Festival. 
T THE DINNER, which took place at the London Tavern, on Thursday, the 7th 


a April last, 


The Right Hon, the Earl of GRANVILLE in the Chair, 


The following contributions were announced by the Treasurer, John Davis, Esq., viz.:— 


The Right Hon. the Earl of 


Campbell, Esq. - 


By Richard Tames, Stew acl. George Dames, Esq. - - 3110 9 
Miss Mary Bowman” - - 31.10 Richard Dames, Esq. - « 
Henry J. Barrett, Esq. - - 3110 6 
Edward Morgan, Esq. - 81:10 0} 136 10 4 
Thomas Lucas, Esq. - 01 T. W. Bramston, Esq. MP: 6. 0 


Total - £1,935 06 
Any additional contributions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Currie and Co 
Cornhill; Messrs. Robarts and Co,, Lombard-strect; by the Treasurer, John Davis, Esq., 
Leman-street (or Cranbrooke-Park, Ilford); or by the Secretary, at the Hospital, 
April 8, 1853. Ww. J. NIXON, Sec. 


N.B. The Annual Report as published) can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. 


JEWS’ ORPHA ASYLUM, 
Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 
HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER of this Institution will take place on Monday, 
the 9th of May next, on which occasion 
JOHN ABEL SMITH, Esq., M.P., 
Has kindly consented to preside. 
The List of Stewards will be shortly announced. 


March 31st, 5613—1853. J, SALOMONS, Secretary. 


Western Jewish Girls’ Free School. . 
Dean-street, Soho. 


ANTED, in the above School, a Lady, of the Hebrew faith, as Head Governess. 
She must be competent to teach all the usual branches of an English Educa- 


| tion, as well as Hebrew. Salary, £60 per annum. Further particulars to be had 


(on application, by letter) of the Hon. Secretary, M. ae Esq., 12, Great 


J 


Arrival of Dr. Levy ysohn. 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


Dr. Levy sohn's Collegiate School, 


the-Maine. 
Established 1837. 


Dr. Levysohm begs to acquaint families of the Jewish persuasion, that 
he has now a Vacancy for a limited number of Pupils i in his Establishment, where a 
strict regard is constantly paid to their acquiring a sound Classical Education, 
comprising most of the European Languages (Music and Dancing, if required), so 
that, on the completion of their studies, they will be capacitated to pursue either a 
Professional or Mercantile avocation. The great advantage of education in Germany 
need but be known to be fully appreciated. Dr. Levysohn has at present in his 


| establishment the sons of gentlemen from England, France and the greater part of 
|. 3 
Dr. L. will be in London, residing at his former apartments, 437, Strand; from ‘ 
the 1ith till the end of April next, when he will feel happy to take charge of the | 


‘children of those families who will entrust them to his care. Numerous and most 
Satisfactory references to families of the highest respectability will be given, 
and, in some instances, to Gentlemen of the Metropolis, now in business, who 


were formerly Pupils at his Establishment. Due attention is paid to the performance — 


of religious rites. Terms in conformity with the reasonable charges i in Germany. 
Parties wishing for particulars will please leave their cards at the enove address, 
or, at the Agency of the German Literary Society, | 
NE, Lombard-street, London. 


— 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


New ly-Lnvented and Patented Application of Che mically-Prepaved White Tidia-Rubber 
in the Construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, and Palates, 


61, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. —-AT HOME DAILY. 
MER. EPHRATLI MOSELY, 
Surgeon-Dentisté, 


: (By appointment, to the King of Hanover, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 


The Right Rev. the Lord Thomas Gordon, Esq. - - 5 & 0} 
of Norwich 5 0 Robert Blake Byass, Esq. - 100 0 | 
Collection after the Service in — | 
the Chapel - 120 15 0 
Charles Pleschell, Esq. - a100 0 0 By George Hanbury, Esq., Steward, 
George Fourdrinfer, Esq, - 10 0 O} Mrs. A, D. Chapman - 10- 
Workmen in the employ of Messrs, Pye, Fic sie and Tan- 
Messrs, Tebutt, Stoneman, qucray 
and Spence, of Limehouse - 5 6 8 Messrs, Wood, Field aad Han- 
Found in the Poor-Boxes 5 12 8) bury - 2b 0°90 
William Henry Harton, Esq.- 31 19 0 Messrs. Hanbury, 
Sir James Tyler, Bart. - ~ 81:10. 0} Buxton, and. Co, 52-10: 0 
Rev, Wm, Tyler - - $1.10 Charles A. Hanbury, Esq. - 5 5 O 
Rev, Driscoll (being the | George Hanbury Esq. - 
amount of a collection for ae 
the lectureship from the con- 104 10 0 | 
gregation of Bow 10, By Captain Pelly, R.N., Ch airman of the | 
Edward Miller Justum, Esq, - 31 10 Cominittes. 
Henry Hall Dare, Esq. - SE: Henry Bingley, Esq. - 
Gieo. IT, Forster, Esq. 0 A. R. Mason, Esq. - ~ 
Geo, Scott, Esq. - - $110 0/3, Wilson, Esq. - 10:10: 9 
Raymond Pelly, Esq. - 
2! Albert Pelly, Esq.- - - 3110 90 
By Hen nry Lloyd, Esq., Steward. | J. C. Dexter, Esq. 
Messrs. Hanburys, Taylor, and Sir James W. Morrison 
Lloyds - 1010 01 Vice-Admiral Sykes. - 
Henry Lloyd, Esq. 10-10 OLR, J. Hill, Esq., House Go- 
| 21 0 8, Butler, Esq., | 
By E. B. Pitchford, Esq., Steward. | Steward - - - 1010 0 
Hyam Cohen, Esq. - - 1 1. James Scott Smith, Esq. 
E. Pitchford, Esq. - 31 10 0! James Luke, Bc 
—__—... | ©, .B. Stutfield, Esq. - 5:0 9 
| 32 11 Wm. Adams, Esq. - 
C.J. Mare,Esq.,M.P.,Steward 21 0 {John Alleard, Esq. - 
By Robt. Crossman, Esq., Steward, Wm, Alleard, Esq. eae at 10 ( 
Thomas Mann, Esq. - -- 10°10 -9 Miss C. Clarke : 
Thomas Paulin, Esq. - for Samaritan 
J. H. Crossman, Esq. - 10. 0 
C. - $1.10 | Wm. Cotton, Esq., VP. 10 0 v 
John Woodley, Esq. - - 1010 0| 9. Helbert Helbert, Esq - 5 9 0 
Matthew Woodley, Esq. OF: Edmund Gurney, Esq., 
Robert Shum, Esq. Steward - - - 
N. Clifton, Esq. 5 5 Samuel Gurney, Esq. - 0 
105 0 0 
By Sampson Lucas, Esq., (Hebrew) 
By Jolin Davis, Esq., Treasurer. 
Hebrew Trust Fund - 58 6 10} Wm. Davis, Esq., V.P.- 10:10 0 
J. Defries, Esq. - 2 2 o| Wm, Davis, jun., Esq. - 0 
Messrs Rathechitd: and: Hugh Anderson, - 9 0 
- 31.10 9 | John Davis, Esq. - - 9 
$. Samuel, Esq. Master Janes Edward Henry | 
Solomon B, Worms, Esq. 3 3. 0} . Gordon - 3! 10.0 
A. De Symons, Esq. - - 1 1 6/0. E. Coope, Esq. 0 | 
Samuel De Symons, jun., Esy. 11 OO Frederick Millett, Esq, - ' 18 10 v 
John Wagg, Esq. - James Blyth, Esq. 0 
Alfred Goldsmid, Esq. 1 1° 0|H.M, Harvey, Esq. - - 
Jacob Lyons, Esq. Ditto for Samaritan 
Mr. Alderman Salomons - 10-10 Boctety. ls... | 
'S. L. De Symons, Esq. - Richard Grace, Esq. - 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. - Ditto. for Samaritan 
D. M. Davidson, Esq. - 
Frederick Vilmet, Esq.- - 1 Otto Micrhoff, Esq, 0 
Messrs, Bischoffscheira and John 8S, Thompson, Esq, 2 
Goldschmidt — - - - 10:10 0 | 
Louis Cohen, Esq. - 9 
Messrs. Stern Brothers -. - 2 2 0 By Nathaniel Ward, Esq., Steward. 
J, Q. Henriques, Esq. - - 1 1, James Phillips, Esq. - - 3110 0 
Denis M, Samuel, Esq. - - §& 5 0] Thomas White, Esq. - - gr. 10-0 
Simon J, Joseph, Esq. - - $3 3 0} Conrad Loddiges, Esq. - 
Nathaniel Lindo, Esq. - 2-2 Edward Cooke, Esq. 5.3 Q 
Sampson Samuel, Esq. - - 1 1 Henry Waite, Esq. 
Joshua Alexander, Esq.-) - 1 1 F. Leman, Esq. - - 
Louis Nathan, Esq. - Messrs. C. and J. F. Bowman. 31 10 0 
Messrs. N. Raphael and Sons- 5 © 0} Messrs. Booker and Son 
Philip Salomons, Esq. - - 2. A, Williams, Esq. - 
Joshua Hands, Esq, - - 2 2 Mrs, John Scott - - 
Samuel Hyam, Esq. - - 1 John Hewitt, Esq. - 
J. Sydney, Esq. - - 1 1. Oj John Crossley, Esq. - 
Aaron Cohen, Esq, - | John Thomas Crossley, 
Philip Phillips, Esq. - - 1 0) A Gentleman - 3110 
Samuel Gurney, jun., Esq. - 31 10 Michael Wells, Esq. - 
Mrs, Micholls - | J. Gibson Metcalf, Esq.- 
Mrs, Lucas - - - - 3 0! John Hall, Esq. - 10-10. 0 
“Simon 8. Samuel, Esq. - 1 1 ©! Nathaniel Ward, Esq. - - 5 5 0 
Laurence Myers, Esq. - 200 12 0 
S.A. Levy, Esq.- 0! By Crifford Wigram, Steward. 
B. Gompertz, Esq. ° - 1 1 Oj} Messrs. Richmond, Strong, 
Michael Moses,Esq. - 1 1 farchinnandCo. - - 5 5 0 
Lewis Oppenheim, Esq,- Dyer, Esq. - 
Lionel Lucas, Esq. - Steward, Esq. - 
Philip Lucas, jun., Esq.- 3110 0) Messrs. J. and C. Fergusson - 3 3 O 
Sampson Lucas, Esq. - $1.10 G, C. Capper, Esq. - 
- Carter, Esq. - 
329 13 ¢ Turner, Bsq., V.P. - 1010 0 
By Robert Blake Byass, acs Steward, | Chs, Hampden Wigram, Esq.- 5 5 0 
B. Elkin and Sons 5 5 Money Wigram, Esq. - 5 5 0 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. - - 1 1 | Money Wigram, Esq. - 
Messrs. Stiebel Brothers - O O} Clifford Wigram, Esq. - § 
Jd. Perkins, Esq, - - - 1 l 0 
J. Campbell, Esq.- - ee tee 0 49 5 0 


his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and other Members of the Royal Family.) | 

New, Original, and Invaluable Invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE 
INDIA-RUBBER, as a lining to the ordin: ary gold or bone frame, The extraordinary 
results of this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent features, 
as the following:—AlIl sharp edges are avoided; no springs, wires, or fastenings are 
required; a greatly-increased freedom of suction is supplied; a natural elasticity, hitherto 
wholly unattainable; and a fit, perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; 


while, from the softness and fle xibility of the agent employed, “the greatest support is. _ 


given to the adjoining tecth when loose, or rendered tender by the absorption of the 
gums, 


pleasantness of smell or taste “being at the same time wholly provided against by the 
peculiar nature of its preparation, - 


Observe, 61, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square 


L EG 7. 
Prize Medal for Lamps! 
LARK’S LAMPS ARE THE BEST. Their equal is unknown, and their 
superior may never come. How_ light, how gay, how bright, how joyous we 
feelin light! The sun pours forth its gloriods rays to gladden myriads with its 
light. It is a remarkable fact, that in the Papal kingdoms there is little light, but 
in Protestant lands there is much light. 
Clark’s Diamond Lamps, 
For general use, are the best in the world. 
Clark’s Vertical Lamp | | 
Far excels the French Moderator Lamp, and all other Lamps constructed with 
| machinery. 
Clark’s Pearl Candle Lamp 
Surpasses all other Candle Lamps.—The public should ask for Clark’s Lamps, and 
purchase none other. They can be had in great variety, at all prices and for 
every use, at the Establishment of the 
METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPANY; 
447, WEST STRAND, NEAR THE LOWTHER ARCADE, 


RICHARD CLARK, Resident Manager. 


Lamps in every variety are sent out on hire at two-thirds of the usual charge, that 


the Public may be convinced which Lamps are the best. | 
” Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at “the Printing Office, Circus Place, London Wall, 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by. John Wesley, 
, Paternoster: row cafe lg Gye at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, in the 
Chiy of London ; also of G. Levi, 26, 7.36, C Road, Liverpool; M. H. Simonson, 4, York-street, 
Ducie-bridge, Manchester; and M. Levy Coleshill-street, 
Friday, April 15, 1853. 


The acids of the stomach and fluids of the mouth exert ‘no agency on the — 
Chemically -Prepared White India-Rubber; and as it is a noneconductor, fluids of any - 
i temperature may, with thorough comfort, be imbibed and retained in the mouth, all une 
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